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(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM), 


Will be glad to forward his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


3 It — the only perfectly painless system of adapti 
jenna, Philadelphia, and New York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, 


London, Paris, Berlin, 


Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of 


- Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 


with prize medal teeth is incom le. 
‘Nitrous agp 


. HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The DAILy TELEGRAPH, ane: 23, 1878, says:—‘ Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and 


Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in daily use. 
: . Consultation free. Kg 





Visiting the Seaside, playing Lawn 
Tennis, Driving, or otherwise exposed 
to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


R most cooling and refreshing for the 
face, hands, and arms. It eradicates 
Sunburn, Freckles, Tan, Stings of 
Sizes 45. 6d. & 8s, 6d. 


LADIES TRAVELLING, 


Insects, &c. 
per Bottle. 





Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for RowLanv’s 
KALypor, and avoid imitations. 


Protodyne 


SIXTY THOUSAND INVALIDS CURED. 


Four Th d Testi ials Given. 


3 SPECIAL EFFECTS OF PROTODYNE.— 10 stimulate the 
Appetite, give good Digestion, sustain Mental Exertion, give Physical 
Power to all Organs of the Body, to cure Weakness, Paralysis, 
Nervous Debility, Heart Disease, Sleeplessness, Stomach and Liver 
Complaints. It is the great remedy for Overworked Brain, Worry, 
and Excitement, Wasting Diseases, &c.; to Purify the Blood, give 
Renewed Strength, give Buoyancy to the Spirits, Activity to the 
Limbs, Firmness to the Muscles, Vigour .to the Nerves, Vivacity to 
the Mind, make the Eye Brilliant, the Skin Clear, Intéllect Sound ; 
in a word, to give new life to every Exhausted Tissue, and make Life 
a Calm and Peaceful Joy. To give Man what Nature intended him 
to have—a Strong Mind in a Strong Body. 
Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 118., by all Chemists. 


H. & H. SMITH & CO.—Protodyne Laboratory, 
01 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 
NOTICE.—All 








sent to HOLLENGS & BROCK, 22, Paternoster Row 


hould 


Magazine s 


Medicines may be had direct from the Laboratory 
on receipt of the amount in Stamps or Postal Order. 


or Wine of Life, 
the 
I N U Great HEALTH 
RESTORER. 
Prepared from 
; the Prescription 


of a celebrated 
London Physician. Is invaluable for giving Tone to the 
Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 
Purity and Richness to the Blood, and relief in the most 
Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial 
to both Sexes. Children take it most readily. 


PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 





To be had onLy of Leading Chemists, or direct from 
the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price rs. 14d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. od., 
by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 

Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 

MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 

Bowels with comfort and safety. “ EspECIALLY VALUABLE AT THE 

CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 


Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
ndon, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER. 


Which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 Stamps, i 


BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE?’ 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Trade Mark.—** Ktiood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 
Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause-arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 


a effects are R : 

SANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 

In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in casesof six times the quantity, rrs. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent toany address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
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Price 2s, Od. and 4s. 6d. 


‘IF IT BE POSSIBLE, AS: MUCH’ AS IN YOU LIES, STUDY 


= 


_. AT PEACE WITH ALL MEN”>)~=> 


C : 7 cae ‘O World! . 

1) O men! what are ye, and our best designs, | 
That we.must work by crime to punish crime, 

a “8 And slay, as if death had but this one gate?’ 

Byron. 
HE COST OF WAR.— Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of 

land upon the globe ; I will clothe every man, woman, and child in an attire.of, which kings.and queens 

would be proud ; I will build a schoolhouse on every hillside and in every valley. over the whole earth ; I will 

build an academy in every town, and endow it; a college in every state, and will fill it with able professors ; 

I will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospél of peace ; I 

will support in every pulpit,an able.teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime 

on one hill should answer the chime on another round the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of 

prayer and the song of praise should ‘ascend, like .a universal holocaust, to heaven. — RICHARD. 


“WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR? 


f 7 WILL tell you what isten times, and TEN THOUSAND TIMES, more terrible than War,—Outraged 
Nature. She kills, and kills, and is never tired of killing, till she has taught man the terrible lesson 

he is so slow to learn—that nattire is Only conquered by obeying her. . . . . Man has his courtesies of 
war ; he spares the woman and child. But nature is fierce when she is offended, and she is bounteous and 
kind when she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor child. She has no pity ; for some awful, but most 
good reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently she strikes the sleeping child with as little re- 
morse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or pickaxe in his hand. Ah, would to. God that 
some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of preventable 
suffering, the mass of preventable agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after yeat’— 
KINGSLEY. 

How much onger must the causes of this startling array of preventable deaths continue unchecked? 








For the means of Prevention, and for Preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated 
Sheet wrapped with each bottle of Eimo's F'ruit Salt. 
DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.—‘ Clifton Down | -OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 
Hotel, near Bristol, Gloucestershire, Feb. 10, 1881. | OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of 
Sir,—Having travelled a great deal in my life,and having | living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine 
suffered a great deal from poisoned blood and wapt of | and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient 
appetite, I was induced by afriend touse your WORLD- | amount of exercise—frequently deranges the liver. I 
FAMED FRUIT SALT. I was immediately relieved, | would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to 
and am once more hale and healthy. Ishallneverbewith- | keep the liver acting freely, to exercise great care in the 
out a bottle again on my travels, lam toopleasedtorepay | use cf alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute 
you in some way for your wonderful invention by giving largely with water. Experience shows that porter, mild 
you full use of my testimony to the above.—Sir, I am | ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, 
yours gratefully, Dr. J. HANSON, M.A.’ | and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; while light 
OW TO PREVENT DISEASE anp PREMA- |. white wines, and gin or old whisky, largely diluted with 
TURE DEATH by natural means. Use ENO’S seltzer-water, will be found the least objectionable. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any 
constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 
ower of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or 
ost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 
T. LEONARD'S, EXETER. — 22/6/80. —‘ Dear 
Sir,—Gratitude for benefits derived has suggested 
OR YOUNG AND OLD. ENO’S FRUIT SALT the following tribute to the merits of your Saline: ‘I’m 
(prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with ered ea physics, rer tuicodoes chars 
: sits si and from south, 3 , 
water, acts as a natural aperient ; its simple but natural my ills, for ENO’S as good as a feast.” 


action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restor- . : : : 
ing health. If its great value in keeping the body in health I am, Sir, yours gratefully, A Constant READER. 


FRUIT SALT. 
HAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK anp 
HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT 
TO CONTAIN: A bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is 
immensely increased. 


were universally known, no family would be without it. UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘ A new invention is brought 

NO’S FRUIT SALT.—In hot or foreign climates before the public and commands success. A score 
E it is invaluable. It relieves the system of effete or of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by 
poisonous matter, the groundwork of fevers and other the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 


enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as 
to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, 
exithiiead in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit..—ADAMs. 


diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and pro- 
duces the most disastrous consequences. It allays nervous 
excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper 
condition (by natural means). 


AUTION.—Zegal rights are protected in every civilised country, Examine each Bottle and sce the Capsule is marked 
**ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Without it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 





. PREPARED ONLY AT 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, &.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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Price One Penny. Post Free, 1d. 1 


“SCHOOL AND HOME,” 








A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIG BIBLE TEACHING: 
Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard 
Catechism3, and four grades of Gospel Narratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “ BIBLE 
Voicgs,” enables the parent to test the child’s progress at home. Address — 


MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





Circulation ever increasing. 
16th Edition. Just Out, post free, Is. 


HOW TO INVEST. 


Wo one should invest either large or small sums without first reading 
this work. ‘‘ More valuable than ever.’’—Vide Public Press. 


Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. 


NOW. READY. 
The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 


“BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 


The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
about 14 by 17 inches) entliter | Senne of Love and Grace,”” by 


London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at .1s. 1$d. and 2s. gd. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at rs. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 








THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 
E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 
Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 








In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 


Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 
and Manchester. 





THE DEPOSITORY, 








OPPOSITE TH 
No other Address. 


Furniture, &c., Warehoused. 


PN ili] 


SOUTHWARK. 





iW 





E “ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, §8.E. 


CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 


TERMS, MODERATE & POST FREE. 
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Crown 8vo., Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


**The book 
reminds us of 
Flavel’s ‘ Hus- 
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a! IN. THE. HAY FIELD. 


By C. H. SPURGEON. 


P, OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘‘Both masters and men will find in these addresses lessons of hope 

ness, and encouragement.” —Dazly Chronicle. 
“These sermons are as fresh and fragrant as the newly-ploughed 

» soil, or the new-mown hay, and ought to be perused with 

pleasure and profit by many who know little or nothing 
























which used to be widely 


popular, especially in Eng- 

land. Mr. Spurgeon gives us 
nineteen discourses in his book, 
and they are something between 


ee for of agricultural pursuits.” 7%e Christian. 
of the “This is a book which will live. From the very 
Road, beginning of literature figures drawn from husbandry his regular sermon and the Talk of John 


have been found of service to illustrate spiritual 


s is likely to b 
truth. The Bible is filled with them. They were Pigayhasn. The volusns Nees. 


one of the most popular which its author has 
ever written.” — Glasgow Mail, 


ton : ~ ™ : 
ONG favourites of the Great Teacher himself. 
And now Mr. Spurgeon brings his inimit- . x i 
= aa amine to So ootien Sm **In this volume Mr. Spurgeon has carried out a 
K » We have here nineteen sermons in ; very happy idea with rare skill. Though a city mini- 
ss 


bea fountain of spiritaal This imparts a practical power to these discourses which shines 
through every page. The breezes are blowing over them ; we feel our- 
selves transported to the country, and under the wise and genial guidance 


influence in far o 
places for genera- : raakin. ie 
tions to come.”— of the preacher we survey those natural phenomena and phases of rustic life 
The Freemitn. which, beyond all other earthly sights.and occupations, are full of holy teaching, 
e Greenock Telegraph. 
Dy 


By C. H. SPURGEON, 


his characteristic style. They ster, he has never lost the impress of his rural training. 
will be read with profit in It was among farmers that he begar. his ministry, and he has 
many a cottage. They may ever since kept himself ez raffort with the rural life of England. 








NEW 
ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUME. 
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Crown 8vo., Gilt, 3s. 6d. FARM LABOURERS. 








PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, Paternoster Buildings, London. 











Gives instant Doan in epeeee. Sea or Bilious Sickness, In 
Feverish Co x oe and quickly relieves or cures the worst form 
Prickly eee a Small-pox, Measles, Eruptive or 

—‘‘It furnishes the blood with its 


Dr. MORGAN: 
lost saline constituents.” 


Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—‘“‘I have 

A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 





LANMPILI,OUGE’S 


PYRE TIC SALINE. 


Effervescing and T: 
Forms a most Invigorating, rioting oa d Refring Beverage. 
tion, Lassitude, Heartburn, and 
of vPHUS. CARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS. 
its, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 
Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 
Notice my name and Trade Mark. 


Skin Com: 


In Patent SULTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


NG CHEMIST; 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PERFECTION! 


A Perrect MAarkInG INK WitrHout 
EAT. No TRovBLE. 


WALTON’S 


“FLORA NIGRA” 


Claims to be the only successful pre- 
paration possessing the above advant- 
ages for Writing, Etching, or Drawing 
on Linen, Calico, &c. It can be used 
with any clean stamp or steel pen, and 
cannot be removed without destroying 
the fabric. 

*,* Invaluable to Hotels and Laun- 
dries. Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/. Post 
free for 13 stamps. “Sold by Chemists 
and Stationers, &c. 


KALODERMA 





SIMPLICITY! 
ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
GILDING AT HOME. 


WALTON’S ARGENTINE 


Will Re-silverall kinds of Plated Goods 
on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 
such as Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, 
Urn Taps, Trinkets, &c. 
Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post fre 
for 21 stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE. 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding 
cheap Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to 
Solid Gold. When ladies wish tochange 
Silver Trinkets into Gold, this will b 

found most convenient. Price 
and ss. 6d. Post free for 33 stamps 
Sold by Silversmiths, Chemists, and 

Ironmongers. 


PURITY! 


Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting the 
Sea-side will find 


WALTON’S 










Invaluable for re- 
moving Tan, Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Blotches, 
Eczema, Erysipelas, Scurvy, 
_ and all Gietgerenme Cateeet or 


(Be: It is delightfully aie. MP sing par 
a greed afterthe ride, promenade, or drive, and 
Detection impossible. Beware 


bag 





of spurious imitations. 


Proprietor, T. WALTON, Haverstock Hill, London, and 3, Upper Hill Street, Richmond. 





HELP ON 


WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! NO BOILING! 





GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


VILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANCLER- 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 





Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 





Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—“ Our girl of 14 does the entire 

eer. for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 
asher." 

A South London Cler, 
I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send linen out. 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express his entire 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. It isa great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
a Wash into a Pastime. I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


Carriage Paid. Free Trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount. 


man’s wife writes :—“I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight sinc 
The save to my 





Iltustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS : BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 


Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines ofall kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free. 
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“ He was regarding her with unmistakable anger and scorn.” 
See page 491. 














ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 





Aine Vine; or, UNRAVELLED Too Late. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘*SELINA’s STORY,” 
“ LauRA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CROSS COUNSELS.—OLD 
ALLEN. 


(Continued.) 


REACHED my room ill” with 
excitement, but I had not the 
relief of speaking to Aline, for 
within the heavy drapery of the 
bed curtains she was kneeling at 
her evening prayer. Her attitude was one of 
such stillness and repose that I felt as if I 
ought even to muffle the beatings of my own 
heart lest they should disturb her. The 
moonbeams stole into the room with their 
etherealizing witchery, and the softened light, 
the all-pervading hush, seemed to say—Be 
calm. Storms may rage above the surface, 
narrow human souls may be distressed by the 
little currents that cross the self they proudly 
dream is to sweep all before it, but the great 
All is being carried safely to a goal, infinitely 
beyond the individual mark ; the Universal 
Heart beats true and _ steadfast; subject 
neither to human hurry nor to mortal pause, 
wherefore, thou feverish child of earth, be 
calm! Obedient as in my early girlhood 
to these voices of the night,.I put out the 
light, drew up the blind and seated myself 
beside the window. 

I had sat there about half-an-hour, and the 
hands of my watch pointed to twelve o’clock, 
when two shadows fell upon the snow, and 
Beaujolais came in sight with Bertha. 

Considering the cold, they walked rather 
leisurely down that long avenue. There was 
a lingering adieu taken, the waving of a 
handkerchief, and then Bertha turned and 
walked quickly towards the house. I lighted 
my candle and passed it backwards and for- 
wards before the window for a sign. She 
replied to it, and in a few minutes she came 
into the room in her dressing-gown and 
slippers. She looked softened now. Traces 
of tears were on her cheeks and her colour 
had returned. 

“*T am so glad you are awake,” she said in 
a whisper. ‘I daresay mamma would have 

















come to speak to me if she had dared. Emil 
wanted to take me with him when he went to 
say good-bye to them ; but I could not see my 
father to-night, and I am sure that the longer 
VOL. XY. ; 








I keep out of his way the better it will be. 
Emil told me to make his compliments and 
adieux to you and to Aline.” 

“But what understanding have you and 
Count Emil arrived at with each other, my 
dear Bertha? ‘That is what I am longing to 
know.” 

“Oh, Emily, he has been so kind! so 
patient! that he has almost broken my heart. 
Not one man in a thousand would have be- 
haved as he has done. He accepts the 
renewed doubt and suspense without one 
word of upbraiding, and now may I be for- 
given if my reluctance has not been all 
stupidity—glad as I am to be reprieved for a 
year. I didn’t think that he could have made 
me cry so. My eyes feel as if they were full 
of sand.” 

I was perplexed, confounded. My own 
instincts must have been entirely at fault : 
both parties having behaved in a manner so 
different to what I should have expected. 

“Look here!” she said, approaching the 
candle and bringing Aline from under her 
white covers ; “‘ he has given me guelguechose 
de jolt. 1 did not like to take it, because its 
very preciousness makes it appear like 
pledge of betrothal.” 

She took from a case a small golden cross 
glittering with diamonds. It was suspended 
to a fine gold chain. The workmanship was 
exquisite. Altogether the gift was worthy of 
a royal lover, and I told her so. 

‘This cross belonged to his mother. She 
bequeathed it to him on her deathbed and 
died with it in her hands. He values it more 
than an estate. When a youth he used to 
think he would present it to his bride on her 
wedding-day. I am his first love, he says, 
but it was only to-night he thought of giving 
it to me until we should be married. I 
scarcely dared to take it, and yet I dared not 
refuse. SoI told him I did not pledge my- 
self to keep it, and if ever I returned it to 
him he was to consider it as a rejection of his 
claims final and irrevocable.” 

Quite right,” said Aline ; “and what did 
he say?” 

“‘ He looked so grieved. Oh, I wish that I 
could care for him! I am sure if I could I 
should be happy.” 

34 
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A tap at the door startled us ; but the ap- 
paritional gleam of white that followed it, 
surrounded the unalarming entity of our quiet 
aunt. 

“‘ My dears! what is this? Are you going 
to sit up all night ? You will be fit for nothing 
in the morning. I must make excuses for 
you all, and you can have a late breakfast by 
yourselves after we have had ours. Will that 
suit ?” 

* Oh, aunt, how very thoughtful !” 

Aunt looked at me significantly, and I 
admired her tact. She was kind, too, to keep 
us out of the way of her irate lord and master, 
till his anger was toned down and the re- 
straint caused by the evening’s outburst worn 
off. 

“ Mamma dear,” said Bertha, “you are 
not angry with me—are you ?” 

“No; my child ; but I do entreat that you 
will not be shy with your father when you see 
him. He was very rough with you to-night, 
but it is his way when he is thwarted. And, 
right or wrong, you must always remember 
that he is your father.” 

“T know,” she said humbly. “‘ Mamma, 
look at my cross.” 

She looked atit, lost almost in astonishment. 
“‘ Why, there’s no valuing it,” she said, “those 
diamonds are real. Well, Bertha, I don’t 
know how you can be so obstinate, when 
Count Emil loves you so much, and thinks 
nothing too beautiful or too good for you. 
It’s no wonder your father is put out. But 
go to bed, my girl, and may God bless you.” 

* Amen,” said Aline, smiling, as well she 
might, at her aunt’s preface to her bene- 
diction. 

The events of that evening would almost 
go to prove that I had committed Bertha to 
a doubtful course of action. My only defence 
is that, considering her want of resolution, it 
appeared to me the only one open to her, 
although it put her on Count Emil’s ground 
and at a long distance from her friends. My 
own distrust of the Count was a personal 
matter, and for a time I was really inclined 
to think that it had been mistaken. As for 
Bertha’s oft-reiterated statement that she 
should never really care for anybody because 
of what had occurred in the past, I attached 
but little importance to it. ‘The idea was 
only a sentiment to which she tenaciously 
clung, as she had done to the seclusion and 
shadow of her grief long after the sharp- 
ness of it had passed away. Had it not been 
so, Bertha’s face must have told the story of 


the inward corrosion, the long - continued 
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mental strife. Its pure outlines, its soft 
colouring, its lake-like placidity would not 
have been left to fill the eye with a fair vision 
of womanly tranquillity ; yet let no one mis- 
understand her for having misunderstood 
herself. If I venture to suggest that possibly 
there was some one yet on earth who might 
have called out her dormant affections, I do 
not impugn the sincerity of her convictions 
and her loyalty. She was like a tree that 
spreads not its branches wide, but takes deep 
root." Perhaps if she pined in an unac- 
customed soil, time would draw her fibres 
deep down beneath its surface. Wherefore 
it was even possible that, given to Beaujolais 
areluctant bride, a few years might find her 
with her heart and soul bound up in him. 

I am obliged to make a note of some of 
the many things I thought, for I was tortured 
with much thinking, and startled at having 
taken upon me the moral responsibility of so 
much advice. 


* 


As we have not intentionally overlooked 
old Allen, we will spend an hour by his side, 
and then take leave of him,for ever. Having 
lost the use of his lower limbs, Allen is 
obliged to move about on a crutch ; but a 
hale, happy old man is he notwithstanding. 
There is a flush on his face which the eye of 
the experienced might not altogether approve ; 
but to those around him he looks as if he 
might take a fresh lease of life. The servants 
honour him as a father to themselves, and a 
retainer to the family they serve. A little 
room near the kitchen is fitted up as his 
bedroom, and here no one intrudes. He is 
still conservative of his highland costume. 
No change for him in this till he lays it aside 
for the garment in which man returns to the 
embrace of his mother earth. 

Mr. McClintock frequently visits him, for 
Allen has attended his ministry since as a 
young man fresh from St. Andrew’s he first 
“waggit his pow in the poopit of Bramble- 
doon kirk.” 

It was a wet Sunday evening. ‘The ser- 
vants who were at home had gathered round 
the fire in the comfortably carpeted inner 
kitchen. The large outer kitchen was as 
bright and clean scoured as ‘‘heppen” hands 
could make it; a peat fire burned on the 
hearth, the pot for the crowdy swung in the 
chimney, and Allen sat in the corner with 
his large, well-thumbed Bible on his knee, 
his crutch against the wall, and an old sheep- 
dog crouching drowsily at his feet when the 











girls and I broke in upon his solitude. We 
were leaving on Monday, so I had come this 
evening for a farewell chat. 

“I’m unco glad to see ye, my bonnie 
bairns,” he said, and Aline and Bertha, witha 
beautiful impulse of reverence and familiarity, 
sat each side of him, and put their hands in 
his. ‘Eh, hoo times ha’ changed syn lang 
syne,” he observed, smiling at his own con- 
ceit. 
came frae Keswick a yoong lassie, sae like 
yere father I kenn’t ye at once; an’ this wee 
bairn sleepit under my plaidie, but whin she 
opened her big blue een they filled wi’ tears 
an’ they had been twa blue clouds wi’ rain 
i’ them, an’ she put up her pet lip at me an’ 
cried for her mither ?” 

Ay, I did remember. 

* But he that isna keepit haud o’ my han’ 
an’ talked quite free an’ frienly. He allays 
was sae douce an’ sae fren’ly was little Maister 
Harry; never kennt nae fear, never. It seems 
ony yestreen syn these twa douce leddies 
sat ilk on ilk knee an’ axed auld Allen for 
stories ; an’ Master Phil read to us oot o’t 
suid auld Buik. Dear laddie, he waur the 
verra mak o’ a meenister ; a gracious chield 
frae t’ creddle. An’ lassies waur sae different. 
Miss Bertha sae. gintle an’ quiet, an’ Miss 
\line. sae headstrong an’ oneasy; couldna 
rest for the deal o’ life an’ sperrit theer was 
in her.” 

“T wish those days could come over again,” 
said Bertha, sadly. 

‘“*Mebbe, honey, that’s wrang. Ah, but ye 
greeted sairly whin yere little sweetheart was 
drooned. But nothing happens without our | 
Father’s knowledge, an’ ye dinna ken what | 
he was takken frae. I like noo to luik back | 
on the daays i’ the hoos o’ my pilgrimage. 
Surely goodness and marcy hev followed me, 
an’ what tried my faaith maist sairly then | 
seems .plaain the noo. ‘These forty years | 
have I led thee in the wilderness, to humble 
thee and to prove thee.’ Ah, that’s it, Miss | 
Bertha ; to humble an’ to prove. Our afflic- 
tions owtn’t to mak us hard an’ dour.” 

* Oh, Allen,” said Bertha, with sad pathos, 
“T wish I could feel as you do. ‘Trouble 
always hardens me. Life has no such 
glorious meaning to me as it has to you. 
It isn’t in me to be good.” 

“Chield, it isna in ony of us; but no 
heart is sae hard that it canna either 
saftened or broken; an’ if theer’s breakin’, 
an’ smitin’, and bruisin’, theer’s building up 
and comforting; ay, and even crooning. 
What’s to coom maks all that’s present an’ 
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“])’ye mind ye, Miss Emily, whin ye | 
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ste PRE RAS 
that’s past worth the bidin’; but hoo mony 


wad rather hev a fausse warld’s kiss than a 
| blow frae a Father’s hand, wise hand though 
|it be? I suld take it kindly noo if you’d sing 
|for me. I can mind me of the varses that 
| my sicht isna guid eneuch to read. They are 
| my sangs i’ the nicht.” 
| We sung for him, and then Bertha arose 

to go. 

“ Honey,” he said, grasping her hand. 
|** Are you to marry that Franch coont? that 
| mossoo coont ?” 

“T don’t know; I believe I am.” 

‘Is he a guid mon?” 

J hope sa"” 

“Oh, ye dear yoong unsuspecting cretur, 
dinna be led by appearances, for the varra 
| deil can transform hissen inter an angel o’ 
|licht ; an’ I dinna like thon coont, I dinna 
like him. I spier that thon’s a whited sepul- 
chre, not owre canny i the inside. Ye 
browt him to see me, and he tell’t me the 
guid God wad tak care o’ me; but my 
speech was frozzen whin I wad reply.” 

He did not appear to appreciate the look 
the girl gave him, nor her hasty retreat from 
the kitchen, but he laid his hand in bene- 
diction upon both of us, breathing over us 
with patriarchal fervour words of patriarchal 
blessing, and we felt then that these must be 
last words ; none others could have been so 
solemn and so sweet. 

Early in the April following he died. His 
end was befitting a servant who stood san- 
dalled, girdled, his lamp in his hand, waiting 
for the coming of the Master’s feet. No 
farewells, no tears, no human hand to keep 
him back—-none. He laid him down in 
peace and slept, and awaked! Not here, 
but yonder: for the severance from earth 
could hardly have been conscious. 

Farewell to thee, old Allen! With grate- 
ful love, farewell ! 





XXXII. “IF ONLY THAT THE KING 


HAD DONE NO WRONG.” 


CHAPTER 
N our return home we found a brief 
() note awaiting us from Jessie Langley. 
The note contained a painful explanation of 
her silence during our absence. She had 
been ill, and was even now forbidden to 
leave her room, or to use her voice much; 
but she knew we would come to see her as 
soon as ever we had time, and the sight of 
us would do her good. 
Our worst fears being immediately aroused, 
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we questioned Mélanie, but all that we could 
learn from her was that she believed that 
Jessie had been suddenly taken ill, and that 
her mother had chanced to be away at the 
time. 

Mélanie had called to see her, but Mrs. 
Langley declined to admit her to the sick 
room, as Dr. Hay had ordered her to be kept 
in extreme quietness for a few days. 

“She has not said to me that it was 
serious,” remarked Mélanie. Probably not ; 
but Mrs. Langley and Mélanie could not be 
very communicative in talking to each other, 
as Mélanie was still far from au fait in 
English, and Mrs. Langley had forgotten 
what little she ever knew of French. 

“We seem to have come back to troubie,” 
said Aline; “and I am sure we left trouble 
enough behind us.” 

On our first available evening then we 
called on Mrs. Langley, and asked for per- 
mission to see Jessie. 

Mrs. Langley seemed low about her, and 
yet spoke of the affliction as temporary. 

“She will not get better till the warm 
weather comes,” she said; “but the spring 
will either try her very much or restore 
her.” 

“We must hope that it will restore her,” I 
said, though my heart misgave me, for spring 
often proves a cruel disappointment to people 
of debilitated frame, who wait for it with 
shivering expectancy in the cold, dark winter 
months. Mrs. Langley treated the subject 
with the reserve of those who think they can 
dismiss any foreboding or apprehension they 
may have by not talking about it, but she 
admitted that Jessie’s prostration had been 
sudden, and that she had “been from home at 
the time. 

** It is the rarest thing for me to leave home,” 
she said, “and if I do something is sure to 
happen. Jessie was well and in good spirits, 
and as for baby, the little fellow was getting 
on so nicely, my mind was quite at ease about 
him. Well, a day or two after he had a fit, 
and this quite upset Jessie and brought on 
all that she is now suffering. It is a pity that 
she feels things so acutely, or at least that she 
hasn’t her feelings more under control. She 
will always fail in a crisis. If she had kept her 
emotions under, and known how ‘to possess 
her soul,’ so to speak, she might have been 
spared this illness.” 

This, from maternal lips, may seem a hard 
saying, but it was not untenderly said, and it 
was besides perfectly true. I ventured to ask 
what Dr. Hay said of the case. 





“ He thinks,” said Mrs. Langley, her eyes 
filling with tears, “that there is a decided 
tendency to consumption. With great care 
she may outlive it, but there is sufficient 
cause for anxiety.” 

As to the way in which Jessie was he/d (ex- 
cuse the Cumberland phrase), Mrs. Langley 
was very reserved. There was evidently a 
little mystery in the matter, so I did not try 
to elicit her confidence. 

We found Jessie up and dressed. A lamp: 
burned on the table beside her, but it was. 
shaded so as to give a rather subdued light. 
She was amusing herself at intervals by pasting 
some little woodcuts and engravings into the 
children’s album. ‘Though she brightened on. 
seeing us, the attitude in which we surprised: 
her was as forlorn as it was weary. Her face 
told not only of illness, but of some hidden 
anxiety or trouble, yet the restrictions of ill- 
ness do not make a dolce far niente, and to 
one so interested and influential in the little 
world of home as Jessie, it must be troublous 
to be laid aside and feel as if with the capa- 
city for action even the wish and will were 
gone. 

Evidently she had lost hope, and was 
inclined to take a desponding view of her 
condition, for she told us that she feared she 
would never be well again. 

The baby’s illness had no doubt given her 
an awful shock. Speaking of it she said— 

“Oh, it was distressing to see a little child 
in such agony, and its little weary eyes when 
the fits subsided. I shall never forget its 
little weary eyes. It looked as if it wanted 
me to help it and I couldn't. The excite- 
ment brought on that racking cough, and” 
here she stopped, colouring deeply, and 
going on with something different to what 
she at first intended, “I have been ill ever 
since.” 

“You must not talk, Jessie,” said Aline, 
seeing her exhausted. ‘We will do all the 
talking, and only lay you under tribute as a 
good listener.” 

We did not even do that for very long ; 
but our visit did her good, and Mrs. Langley 
asked us to repeat it. 

The circumstances in which we found poor 
Jessie brought strongly to my mind a con- 
versation that had long been pushed out of 
my thoughts by other things, but now re- 
turned with all its original suggestiveness and 
force. I had never expected to be painfully 
reminded of the discussion betwixt Mr. 
Adrian Hay and the rector, but there was 
reason enough for thinking of it now. 
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The star of Mr. Adrian’s philosophy had 
set over at least one place of sacrifice ; but 
would the obligation to follow its guidance 
still be insisted upon? Robert Hay was so 
sensitive, so tender, so chivalrous, and Jessie 
was so passionately loving, so frail, so peri- 
lously constituted, that it seemed as if a 
renunciation too severe must break and kill 
her. Would he have the heart to crush her 
in her weakness with his stern theories? I 
could judge of the Hay inflexibility, and 
Mr. Adrian had said that his brother thought 
with him, and would initiate the social reform 
if he could. But then they were both untried, 
.and could afford to speak loftily. Mr. Kepler 
had hinted as much, but had been reminded 
that that little word ought must be sufficient 
for a man of honour. 

If it proved so, alas for Jessie ! 

Yet Mr. Robert had known from the first 
that the flower he sought was as frail as it was 
fair. 

Yes, but it might be nursed to strength if 
there were no canker-worm at the heart of it. 
Now, this dreaded canker-worm, consumption, 
had been proved to be its peculiar danger, 
and it was one of those special dangers that 
he held it bounden on every man and woman 
to limit. One could not but admit that who- 
ever married Jessie might have to lose her 
early and weep ; but oh! if she had to know 
the desolating influences of a cruel disappoint- 
ment, who could wonder if the disease lurking 
in the veins had it all its own way and she 
fell an unresisting victim. 

Had the shadow of this already fallen upon 
her, making her dimly lighted room still 
darker, and repressing the hopefulness and 
animation that were natural to her? In some 
sense it had; but in spite of it health was in 
a measure restored. 

In a few weeks Jessie was emancipated, 
but she took up the duties of her life as a 
burden, for she had no heart to put in them. 

Through herillnessshe had heard little of Mr. 
Robert, but if she could have had her choice 
she would have been his father’s patient, and 
she felt confident that in the outer world he 
waited for her, as she would have waited for 
him, had he been in her place. 

She measured his love by her own, and in 
that perhaps she was not wrong; yet if she 
knew what his convictions of duty in certain 
respects were (which is extremely unlikely), 
she measured the likelihood of his adherence 
to them by her own, and in that she erred. 

Who shall say that woman though she 
was, weak though she was, she was the chief 








sufferer? Gradually the truth was allowed to 
dawn upon her mind. Gently was she en- 
couraged to make the sacrifice of what both 
he and she had accounted their ideal of 
earthly happiness, her own act and deed ; but 
no gentleness can obviate the bleeding of 
tendrils that must be detached from the 
branch they wind around, the shuddering of 
nerves that must endure contact with the 
caustic and the steel. 

Jessie did what was required of her with a 
quivering, resolute hand, her weakness giving 
pathos to and making manifest her pain the 
while ; but as women are awed at the sight of a 
man’s tears, we may feel some sympathy for 
the strong man who gave no sign but what 
could be read in the lips that had set them- 
selves to endurance and the cheek that owned 
to no ripening tints, such as God’s sunshine 
and the sunshine of the heart bestow. Robert 
Hay had never formally asked Mr. Langley 
for his daughter because he had never been 
formally engaged to her; yet he felt it in- 
cumbent on him to tell him how matters had 
previously stood and to explain his reasons 
for carrying his wooing no further. 

Mr. Langley had known all about it. He 
had even guessed the errand on which he had 
come to him, and whatever his feelings were 
he spoke no word of censure. 

Nay, more, he concurred with Robert Hay 
in judgment, while he sympathized, as was 
natural, most deeply with his child. 

Mrs. Langley was not so reasonable. Gentle 
and forbearing in general, in this instance she 
manifested great warmth of feeling and was 
really unjust to Robert Hay. 

She could not help being bitter, she said ; 
Jessie’s affections were not easily won, and 
once gained they were too strong and deep to 
bear trifling with. 

Robert Hay had known from the first she 
was consumptive, or if he didn’t then he might 
have done. What was a medical man worth 
who had no insight? It was all the more 
cruel of him to amuse himself with her ; 
taking advantage of his introduction to the 
family as a medical man to offer her unmean- 
ing attentions. ‘Then the sight of the girl in 
her quiet brooding, interrupted as it was by 
occasional outbursts of passionate sorrow, 
irritated her. 

“T am sure, Jessie,” she would say, “if 
nothing better would help me to get over 
such a one-sided attachment, my pride would 
come to my aid.” 

“ Oh, mamma!” was Jessie’s protest. “Pride 
is a poor thing. I am too deeply humbled to 
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be proud, and the affection was not one- 
sided.” 

If grief kills, assuredly it would have killed 
now ; but the bruised reed rose again, and per- 
haps might live while the strong around it fell, 
and hers was not the reticent nature that. takes 
refuge in mask and mantle. She was self- 
betrayed by look and voice, as well as speech, 
and her organization being what it was, per- 
haps she could not help it. 

“If she broods over it like this,” moaned 
Mrs. Langley to me one day, “ the improve- 
ment in her health will not be permanent. 
Dr. Hay says we must send her from home 
in the spring. She does not want to go, but as 
her papa says, she is the very last person to be 
consulted. We have made up our minds that 
she shall go to the Yorkshire dales and stay 
there several months.” 

Breaking through her usual reserve, Mrs. 
Langley told me one thing that she had 
before kept silence upon and that I had not 
even heard from Jessie. 

Jessie had nearly mentioned it, but had 
stopped short when she was speaking of the 
alarm that had occasioned her illness. ‘The 
truth was that in that sad hour she had 
broken a bloodvessel in the lungs. Fortun- 
ately, and unfortunately, Mr. Robert was in 
attendance on her suffering charge, but he at 
once despatched a servant for his father, and 
would have sent for his mother too had she not 
been ill with bronchitis. -A lady friend was 
however, soon on the spot and Mrs. Langley 
was telegraphed for without delay, so that had 
been the reason of the extreme quiet and the 
prohibition against much speaking. 

It was also an alarming token for the 
future. 

Still, my dear,” said Mrs. Langley, ‘ her 
illness was not so serious as it appeared. 
Her quick recovery proved that it was not. 
I do not see in it any excuse for this heartless 
desertion of her. I passed through a great 
deal that Jessie has done when I was a girl. 
My friends never thought I could live, and 
yet here I am at five- and- forty far more likely 
for life than I was at twenty. 

“And the mother of a delicate young 
family,” I thought, for I was jealous of 
Robert Hay’s honour, but at that moment 
Jessie entered. 

“Mamma,” she said, “you are talking of 
me, for I heard what you have just been 
saying. Why do you persist in blaming 
Mr. Robert? I cannot bear it, and I will 
not. If a king is to be dethroned, or he 
abdicates, it is a comfort to those*who love 











him if they can believe that he has done no 
wrong. Iam loyal to the man who was my 
king, and why should you want to take the 
comfort of my faith in him away from me > 
Blame me if you like for my weak endurance, 
not him, who is good, and unflinching, and 
true. Why, it is because he is all this that 
he is to me asa king. He who suffers for 
a principle is at least a hero. Ah, let his 
name be held in reverence here, and let th« 
grievance rest.” 

She had spoken on the impulse of the 
moment, but it cost her something to utte: 
all the burning words that rose to her in 
dignant lips. Frightened and ashamed she 
burst into tears. I flung my arms around 
her and kissed her where she stood ; but this 
act of mine was copied by her mother; so 
from the sacredness of that embrace I quietly 
withdrew, hoping that the reconciliation might 
be permanent. 

‘Truly suffering was in Jessie a much more 
fiery and active principle than in Bertha, but 
more relief was open to her from the highe: 
sources of human consolation than Bertha 
as yet knew. 

In proportion to the depths of her shadows 
must be the brilliancy of the lights that shone 
amid them. Sorrow is so very unequal here 
that we must look for all the compensation 
we can to make it bearable. 


CHAPTER XXXII]L—ALINE’S VALENTINE. 
OW change the scenes of this morta 
life! Brambledown and its snow 
was now for us a picture ; the master thereo! 
with his ability to raise a storm in a teacup 
and shake the hearts of his womankind « 
memory, as were also the foreign Count with 
his sultry smile and the heavy, thunderous 
atmosphere he carried about with him, and 
the dewdrop whose power of refraction was 
dubious. ‘Turn we now to books, and slates, 
and little girls; the duties and delights of 
Ocean Shell, with all else that was included 
in the scheme of our life at Noreham. 

To Aline every week brought some new 
sweetness ; youth and hope were hers, and 
all the gladness of reciprocated affection. 
By her own fulness of joy she could gaug¢ 
Jessie’s cup of grief, and comprehend Bertha’s 
desertness of soul, and sympathy with then 
tamed her bow. 

When a girl dare not, even to her own 
heart, tell her shy story, how sweetly and 
truly do the poets tell it for her. Ah,,. 
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maidens who look coldly on their pages, ye 
know not what interpreters ye might find in 
them, for they have language for all thoughts 
and feelings. As I turn over the pages of 
this little journal I find how one pomegranate 
had been— 


**Cut deep down the middle 
To show the heart within blood tinctured of a veined 
humanity,” 


just as the poet’s poet lady-love had said it 
would— 
‘*Sweetly I recall, 
If I sewed or drew, 
How he looked as if I sang 
Sweetly too. 


If I spoke a word, 
First of all, 

Up his cheek the colour sprang, 
Then he heard. 


Sitting by my side, 
At my feet, 

So he breathed the air I breathed, 
Satisfied. 


I, too, at Love’s brim, 
Touched the sweet, 

I would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him.” 


It was all true. Oh, Robert Browning, 
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amd he de- 


Sut his eye was on pia 
clined. 

“Now, you are disappointing,” said Aline. 
“A bunch of grapes is a beautiful subject, 
both as regards form and colouring. Our 
drawing-master told us that Titian thought it 
an important one for helping you to see light 
and shade, and give proportion and the effect 
of roundness to what is massed.” 

“This for their meaning,” he said, regard- 
less of Titian, but all alive to the significance 
of a bunch of forget-me-nots. 

“T had not meant to show you those,” she 
said, colouring slightly ; “ besides, there is a 
great deal of finicking work in them.” 

“* All the better,” he replied with a superior 
air. ‘It would be a doubtful compliment 
to do me a piece that had hardly any work in 
it. From what you have just said, the grapes 
must be a severe study. Come now, until 
you have a little more time at your disposal, 
reduce me these for a watch paper. Do I 
ask too much ?” 

“Vee? 

“Did you ever hear of that conceited pic- 
ture of Angelica Kauffmann’s in which she 
allegorized music and painting, and _ herself 
standing between them undecided which to 
choose. I should think you must have felt 


what long, strong sight you must have had | the s same indecision, for by concentrating you 


to have seen so clearly what was often going | 
on in the little parlour of Ocean Shell ! 

Lower and lower dropped Aline’s voice 
when she spoke to him, Adrian Hay. Still 
more shyly drooped the eyes that were once 
raised fearlessly to his, lest they should anti- 
cipate a confession not yet asked for, and | 
the colour came and went upon her cheek | 
with all the sensitiveness and vividness of | 
old. Ah, my Aline, how hard it was in the | 
maiden to lose the child! ‘To me it lived! 
on always, and it often seemed as if it was| 
what he chiefly saw. But one day the child’s | 
fearlessness laughingly shook itself free of 
the veil the maiden wore, taking us all by 
surprise, but most herself, as the swift retreat 
from consequences proved. The circum- 
stances were these: Mr. Adrian wanted her 
to give him one of her drawings. She told 
him he might make his choice. 

“It would enhance the pleasure,” he said, 
“to have one done expressly for me.” 

“T shall hardly have time through next 
term to take a subject,” she said; “but I 
could copy any of these for you quickly if 
you would accept it. This bunch of grapes 
was done from nature, and I studied it care- 





fully ; will you have it?” 





|might have highly distinguished yourself in 
either.” 

“Tf I thought so, I should be as conceited 
as Angelica Kauffmann’s picture.” 

“Well, but if you did think so and could 
have the opportunity, which muse would you 
elect to follow ?” 

“Really, Mr. Adrian, I do not know. I 
would rather have the exquisite delight that 
taste in both pursuits can procure me and a 
moderate degree of proficiency, than I would 
forego one to distinguish myself in the other. 
And, after all, is it not better for one’s own 


f|mind to be fertilized by many streams than 


flooded by one?” 

“For one’s own mind, undoubtedly ; 
what for the world and society?” 

“ Ah well! if you put it in that way, I 
should think that the highly favoured in- 
dividual who suspected that he had more 
gifts than he could possibly improve, and 
desired to be unselfish, should reflect if the 
game is worth the candle. If he is quite 
sure that his genius would be a gain to the 
world, then it might be right perhaps to at- 
tach himself to one muse, and for the world’s 
sake study through lonely nights and ‘live 
laborious days.’ But if he misgives him 


but 
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that his chisel may not prove to be a Floren- 
tine, or his musical reveries such as will not 
be allowed to die, he may surely be allowed 
to revel in lovely arches and in beauty lines, 
and such sounds as he can bring out of his 
flute and his organ.” 

“That is just what I think,” said Mr. 
Adrian. “For self-culture—an all-round de- 
votion ; for the world—a speciality. ‘There 
was a naturalist who studied beetles till he 
got to be like one, and he saw in creation 
only its glorious adaptations to the beetle 
economy. But oh, he was a great scarabeist ! 
Well, in any case, ‘Chacun pour sot’ will ob- 
tain.” 

Aline was firm in not doing the forget-me- 
nots. Perhaps she felt that he had not yet a 
right to them. She adhered to the choice 
of the grapes, transferring them to cream 
paper, which had much the tone of a wall 
upon which a vine might be trained. The 
purple fruit and green leaves showed in strong 
relief against it. 

When it was completed—no, I did not see 
it when it was completed, or I believe I should 
have thrown it on the fire,—she brought it 
in the parlour to him one evening, wrapped in 
paper, looking as she did so half conscious 
and afraid. 

Seeing that he was unfolding it, she would 
have escaped from the room, but he playfully 
detained her and unrolled it. 

“TI thought,” he said, unloosing her hand 
and looking at her with mock sternness, “that 
it was forget-me-nots I asked you for.” 

“So you did,” she replied; “but what 
could you expect of a vine but grapes ?” 

** What is this?” he exclaimed. 


** Let them unwept—” 


I started up and read with him. I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes. 


“Let them, unwept by Eshcol dew, 
Be for the giver sweet to you.” 


“Oh, Aline!” I said. ‘‘ How could you? 
What were you thinking of ?” 

“If Mr. Adrian doesn’t like them,” she 
answered sharply, “he need not take them. 
I am sure I do not care,” and she ran away, 
Adrian’s eyes following her with an amused 
and puzzled air. 

“It is only her nonsense,” I said, “a piece 
of girlish maiveté that her liveliness has be- 
trayed her into.” 

“Why should you apologize for her, Emily ? 





I have some right to her frankness—have I 
not? and now there need be no more reserve, 
either for me or for her. Cannot you give 
the little lady to me? I will not all at once 
take her away from you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Adrian! you know that I would 
give her away to you. Ah!” I said, my 
eyes filling with tears that I could not possibly 
keep back. “I am only too glad to be able 
to bestow her so worthily. She is still to me 
like an unformed, gifted, beautiful child, but 
she is growing into a noble womanhood.” 

“T like her just as she is,” said Mr. Adrian. 
“Let her leave of her youth and ‘childhood 
be as lingering as time can make it.” 

“‘ And when her imperfections show them- 
selves, as in the nature of things they must, 
while you let your wisdom and will prevail, 
you will always be gentle with her, Mr. Adrian? 
Strong though she is, she yields suddenly ; 
spirited and, I must say, obstinate though 
she is, she is most tenderly sensitive.” 

“TI know, for I have seen it ; but love has 
made her docile to your touch, why not to 
mine? And then with all her gifts she has 
the sense and sweetness that belong so to 
good women and make them our privy coun- 
sellors. Oh, would that I had as little reason 
to fear for my own faults as I have for hers ! 
Why, in my eyes they are beautiful !” 

“ Ah, that is speaking like a lover!” 

“True, it is the orthodox language of love ; 
but in all seriousness I should not like her to 
be too good. Her character would lack 
variety, and life beside her would grow too 
uniform,” he said smiling. 

“*T see: you anticipate the pleasure of quar- 
relling with her for the sake of reconciling 
matters again ; but mind you do not try any 
dangerous experiment.” 

“I have spoken to you,” he said, “‘ because 
to-morrow I want to speak to her (an excur- 
sion was proposed for the morrow). I hope 
she won’t keep me too long in suspense, and 
that all will be made right.” 

“There is nothing wrong of which I am 
aware.” 

“‘T must explain to you though why I have 
not declared myself more openly before. I 
might have laid myself open to misinterpre- 
tation.” 

He told me then the circumstances which 
he had before partially explained to Aline. 
I need not take up space by entering into 
them here, as they have no interest beyond 
their immediate consequences. ‘“ Of course,” 
he said, “I have your permission to tell her 
all that has been in my heart, but do 
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not give her a hint of what has passed. 
Naturally she would avoid me, and I might 
lose an opportunity that I have been looking 
forward to. Even Miles Standish might have 
gained courage if he had thought of taking 
Priscilla in her garden, or between the hedge- 
rows, and not at her spinning wheel.” 

As he rose to go he asked for Aline. ‘She 
has not allowed me to thank her for the 
drawing.” 

I went to seek her, but she refused to 
come. She was angry with him, angry with 
herself, and angry with me. 

“Why did you look so pained at me, 
Emily,” she said, “as if there were anything 
wrong in the couplet? It was not half so 
significant as the forget-me-nots would have 


been. Indeed, it was not meant to be signifi- 
cant. It just came into my head, and I put 
it there.” 


“I think your hand obeyed your heart 
rather than your head, Aline; but as Mr. 
Adrian sees no harm in it, I do not know 
why I should.” 

““How long do you mean to keep me 
waiting?” exclaimed Mr. Adrian, entering 
the room uninvited. ‘ How shall I show 
my appreciation of your valentine ?” 

“By putting it into the fire, since your 
sense of propriety is shocked, and Emily is 
offended.” 

“T am not shocked; neither is Emily 
offended. You speak with undue warmth, 
Aline.” 

More gently she replied,—‘‘I wish you 
would return me the drawing.” 

“What! when you have expiated the 
refusal of the forget-me-nots upon it? Nay, 
then I shall keep it. We are well treated 
if, asking for flowers, we get fruits.” 

“But return it to me, and I will even do 
you the forget-me-nots.” 

““No, certes: but you will do me the 
forget-me-nots, though I keep it.” 

“How can you be so exacting? It has 
passed out of my hands; but let me have 
it back.” 

‘Indeed I will not, if only for the sake of 
the motto with which you have enriched it. 
They have a sweeter dew than the dew of 
Eshcol upon them, little lady, even the dew 
of your fresh, bright, unsophisticated youth. 
Do not restrain your generous impulses from 
fear of me, I entreat.” 

With that she looked up to him in his 
nobleness and gentleness, looked inquiringly 
as if to search for any secret writing against 
her that might belie those words of encourage- 





ment and trust ; but the clear, true eyes that 
met hers could bear her scrutiny. Her pride 
and anger melted like snow before their 
warmth, and I left the little shrew with her 
master, quite sure that he would manage her 
the best. 

Inexpressibly thankful was I in my musings 
that night. What we needed of human pro- 
tection was vouchsafed to us. To Aline, 
Adrian would be a noble husband ; to me a 
brother to whom my heart could go out daily 
and hourly without blame. Oh, Jessie! Oh, 
Bertha! what of you? Why, I thought, does 
God permit to some of His young creatures 
such suffering, such trial, and to others the 
reverse of happiness? Yet all are alike dear. 
The beloved disciple was an exile, and the 
chief apostle was beheaded. ‘To humble 
and to prove,” emphasized old Allen, ay, 
and on certain pages of my shorter life’s 
history, these words might have been written 
in fiery capitals. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A MYSTERY. 


HE excursion alluded to in the last 

chapter was in honour of Tom Her- 

bert, who was leaving England and going as 

engineer in a ship bound for China. The 

family were accompanying him by steamer 
to Sheerness. 

Mr. Adrian, as a particular friend of the 
Herberts, was to join the party. Mr. Robert, 
had they both been abletoleave Noreham atthe 
same time, might have done so, but, since a 
certain evening in January, Mr. Adrian said 
he had lost spirit and seemed to have only 
energy left for his duties. Yet not even to 
his brother did the reticent young man say 
one word that related to Jessie Langley, 
or his fears for her. The family pride, so 
conspicuous in Adrian, was equally so in him. 
Knowing that he was not likely to be there, 
Jessie was invited, but she too declined. 
Wearily she told us that she did not care tomix 
with others, and I imagined that she would 
not care to meet with Robert Hay’s brother. 
Our water party then was a small one, but it 
was very pleasant. It was the Easter week, a 
time when we of the scholastic profession 
generally try to recruit a little. We had some 
curiosity to see Sheerness with its sixty acres 
of dockyard and its garrison. Aline hoped 
that there would be a stiff breeze on the 
water. She only regretted that we could not 


go all the way in small boats and have a good 
toss. 
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The wise man has said-—“‘ Boast not thyself 
of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth.” So bitter often is our 
experience of this, that we may narrow the 
precept from the day into the hour, and for- 
bear the conclusion that its sixty minutes will 
trickle out happily for us. It was a merry 
party that left Noreham for Sheerness. ‘There 
was a fresh breeze on the sea, and as we 
sailed up the Medway, the Essex boundary 
and the Kentish looked beautiful in perspec- 
tive. To Aline and me the voyage brought 
many Teminiscences, but no—not to her, she 
was too much taken up with the present. The 
most distinct to me of all was that first voyage 
when, newly-orphaned, I had ventured with her, 
a lovely little girl, upon the world. One of 
my treasures was taken ; but time had healed 
the wound, and she was left to me, and m 
those days did not my most sanguine hopes 
for her seem destined -to realization? I 
watched her as Adrian Hay stood before her 
on the deck, leaning back against the side of 
the boat and talking to her. The breeze 
slightly lifted his brown hair and coloured 
his cheek, and Aline this morning was like a 
rose. Her bright curls, ruffled by the breeze, 
fell in their wildness over her face, and her 
eyes sparkled with enjoyment. 

Oh young lovers! what sibyl could that 
day have prophesied for you! But enjoy life 
together while you may. Ye are nearing a 
crisis that may sever the threads of your 
destiny for ever. Aline, would you shudder 
now ; would you pale, were I to whisper to 
you that as these most happy months were 
ushered in, you heard a voice prophetic, a 
still voice in the innerrhost chambers of your 
soul, and under the dread of something 
terrible, and shapeless, and undefined you 
swooned ? But forget it, enjoy yourself for 
this short hour, until the dread shadow defines 
what the substance is behind it, and the 
seeming ghostly becomes the material and 
the real. 

Tom Herbert was of course the hero of 
the party. He was in much better spirits 
than his mother and sisters. Four years’ 
service for the boy in China did not gladden 
the maternal heart. ‘Cheer up,” said Tom, 
“it will soon be over. I expect to have rare 
fun among the Bashaws ; besides, I shall get 
another stripe, and when I come back I will 
bring you and Annie no endof shawls and fans 
and gods, if you care to have them. Perhaps 
too I may, as an enterprising barbarian, aspire 
to marry the emperor Chin-Chang’s celestial 
daughter, that you may have the honour of 





seeing me allied with Asiatic royalty,” and he 
put his cigar in his mouth and his hand in his 
pocket, with the air of a man on extra good 
terms with himself, and inclined to look with 
indulgence on the rest of the world. The 
little assumption of swagger was a safety valve 
for some real warm feeling that was no disgrace 
to his manhood, anxious as he was to disown 
it, poor lad ! 

We had just taken luncheon in the saloon 
when the boat touched the pier. We did not 
find Sheerness answer to our expectations. 
Blue Town is the first gate unto it, and you 


find yourself in a miscellany of miscellaneous. 


rubbish—-wood houses, smoked and charred, 
but not burned, burrow amongst rude brick 
houses, towering above them a story or two; 
butchers’ shambles and _ fruit-stalls, fisher 
women and small-street arabs, with woolly 
hair, broad features, and tawny _ skins, 
offsprings of an improved negro colony ; 
steamy smells from meat-shops, where dinner 
is to be had for threepence ; and fish and fresh 
sea-weed combine to. make the charm of 
variety, and help to speed you forward. You 
assiduously struggle on to Mile Town, 
impeded by groups of sailors and soldiers, 
English, Irish, Scotch, and of the dwellers 
beyond. As there is only one paved side to 
the street, and the gentlemen above-mentioned 
are rather erratic in their method of migra 
tion from one public house to another, you 
have no little difficulty in steering straight. 
Besides, you do not need to be sensitive to 
the quality of tobacco, as the weed between 
their teeth is not always of the choicest. 
Nearing the bridges the turmoil ceases. 
You turn aside perhaps, not caring to tread 
upon the coloured hieroglyphics or temporary 
work of art beneath you, while the artist with 
suppliant eyes squats beside it asking your 
charity. Here are two roads either side of 
the thoroughfare, that on the right leads to 
the hospital. A sentry marches up and down 
with semibreve slowness and regularity. That 
on the left leads to the church, the dockyard, 
and the barracks. With the permission of 
the Captain Superintendent we visited the 
factory, but did not remain in it long enough 
to form any distinct impression of it. Tom 
Herbert’s leave of absence was nearly expired. 
We said good-bye to him on the wharf, his 
mother and sister were allowed to go on 
board with him for half-an-hour. .A fine iron 
clad was at anchor a short distance out, her 
engines had been in repair, and she had that 
day performed her thirteen knots an hour. 
To-morrow she was to sail. Aline made some 
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disparaging remark on her to Mr. Adrian. 
“You call that a man-of-war. Why, Mr. 
Adrian, I expected something colossal.” 

“You should be on board of her to appre- 
ciate her size. I am sure you would be 
astonished. That party we see are making 
to it with a Custom House officer. Would 
you like to go too?” 

“T should.” 

“Then you shall go. I will engage a boat. 
Miss Mordaunt, Aline and I are going on 
board the Avethusa; will you join us?” 

“No, thank you: I should prefer a walk 
on the sea wall.” 

I did not suppose that they would much 
regret my absence; but even now I cannot 
help wishing that they had never gone, or at 


least that I had gone with them; for, oh! if 


the plank between them and death had given 
way, and they had perished before my eyes, 
it could scarcely have been more terrible 
than the concealment and the bitterness 
which was to be like a destroying blight upon 
them and upon me. After a short walk on 
the wall, I returned to the house which we 
had made a rendezvous, and sat watching 
from the window for Mr. Adrian’s boat. | 
fancied at last that I distinguished it. Even 
at a long distance he was distinctive; but 
where was Aline? If that was Adrian, he 
was supporting in his arms a prostrate figure. 
There was a glass in the room. I took 
advantage of it. My hand shook so that I 
could scarcely adjust the lens. It was some 
time before I could get the right focus, and 
then—-—I saw that Aline was motionless, 
and that he was supporting her. What on 
earth was the matter ? 

Well, she had again given way to feelings 
too strong, perhaps too happy, for her, and 
had fainted—fainted away as on that New 
Year’s Eve when the full tide of emotion 
washed over her, and left her stranded, in- 
sensible. No ill consequences had followed 
then. Perhaps there was no reason for alarm 
now. I hoped not, though I could not help 
wondering at the occasional sharp collapse 
in one otherwise so happily constituted: I 
procured some ether from a_ neighbouring 
chemist’s, and watched the little boat as it 
neared the shore. Strange that the sea 
breezes did not restore her. Her hat was 
removed, that they might play freely round 
her and buffet her till she should notice them 
again. Now a group of women and sailors 
gathered on the wharf to see what was the 
matter. As they landed, some few offered 
assistance, but he waved them off with un- 
conscious haughtiness. 
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“Tt’s a girl as has fainted,” a woman 
screamed up to me at the window. 

“Her and her young man’s likely had a 
fall out,” said a sailor. “She’s taking a 
woman’s way of bringing him round,” while 
Adrian passed through them with his burden, 
brought her up the narrow staircase, and laid 
her down upon the little, uneasy sofa. He 
took the ether from my hand and silently 
applied it, only turning round to request the 
landlady and her satellites, in a very hard 
tone, to leave us. 

“This lady and I are quite sufficient,” he 
said, “but thank you all the same.” 

“This swoon is deeper even than the last,” 
I observed, and receiving no reply, raised 
my eyes to his face. I nearly reeled and fell 
back when I saw the expression on it, for he 
was regarding her with unmistakable anger and 
scorn, and if some softer sentiment struggled 
with it, it was easy to see which was predo- 
muinant. 

“Mr. Adrian, what is the matter?” 

**Do you mean what has caused this 
swoon?” he replied, haughtily. “When 
Miss Vine is better we shall perhaps have an 
explanation, if the case admits of it, and will 


.bear inquiry.” 


“T can scarcely think, Mr. Adrian, that 
anything can have occurred between ‘you 
which cannot be fully explained.” 

**T hope not,” he said. 

““ But I am in the dark until you tell me.” 

“This is neither the time nor the place, 
Miss Mordaunt. What we have to do is to 
assist the return to consciousness ; but have 
you any relation a sailor ?” 

** No, not one.” 

“Think. Are you positive ?” 

“Quite: I should not have to think twice 
if I had ; but what about it ?” 

“Nothing that you will particularly like to 
hear,” he said, folding his arms more tightly 
and compressing his lips, while his brows 
contracted ; “‘it is better that she tell you.” 

“Mr. Adrian, you ,torture me. I cannot 
bear this suspense.” 

He walked up and down the room two or 
three times, still keeping his-eye on her face, 
which was already beginning to look more 
natural ; then he came and stood before me.” 

“Miss Mordaunt, I had hoped to win 
from this young girl to-day the confession of 
a love that had never been given to another ; 
you know that.” 

“Yes.” 

“T little dreamed that I had been preceded 
in her affections by a degraded sailor lad.” 
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“ By whom?” But no further explanation 
ensued, for Aline’s little hand fluttering in 
mine showed that the suspended animation 
would soon be restored. 

He poured out a glass of wine from a 
decanter that had been placed in readiness, 
and handed it to me. 

“T will leave her to you,” he said. “She 
will do well now, and I should be sorry 
indeed to take any advantage of her weak- 
mess. For to-day at least she shall not be 
troubled by me.” 

“Oh, but it seems impossible!” he said, 
looking at her with a softened face; then 
‘with an air of intense pain he closed the 
door at which he had made long pause ; but 
J followed him, and put my hand entreat- 
ingly upon his arm. 

““Mr. Adrian,” I said, “I do not know 
what all this means; but I do know that 
Aline cannot have deserved your harsh con- 
demnation of her. You have looked with 
anger upon her in her unconsciousness, and 
blamed and denounced her to me unheard, 
4 young creature whose only sins as yet have 
been against her God. Mr. Adrian, I could 
not have believed it of you.” 

“If my suspicions of her are undeserved, 
they at least are not groundless,” and _re- 
placing his hat, he walked away in his great 
anger. 

He had no sooner gone than Aline re- 
covered so far as to ask for him. 

““Where is Mr. Adrian? Where is he? 
Oh dear! it has come ;” and she turned her 
troubled face to the wall. 

** Dearest, what has come?” 

“Oh, you must not know, Emily. The 
great dread ; do you remember it ?” 

“ Tell me all about it.” 

“Hush! don’t talk to me,” and the eyelids 
drooped beneath their weight of woe ; and I 
sat helpless, listening to her long-drawn sighs, 
but too stunned to give any but the mutest 
tokens of my sympathy. 

The first secret between us two; it was a 
bitter moment. Voices from below of our 
party returning roused me. 

** Let me take you to the bedroom, Aline.” 

“* No, take me where I can see Adrian Hay.” 

“T do not think he will want to see you 
yet. Come away.” 

““Why? He has left me in my trouble. 
I did not think he would do that.” 

Inexplicable ! 

‘Who has come between you, Aline?” 

“Come between us? No one. Did he 





“ He said that you would tell me.” 

“That was thoughtful of him, but I will 
never tell you, Emily. It is better.that you 
do not know. But why has Adrian left me? 
He said he wanted just me to-day; he had 
something to say to me. And he could leave 
me thus when he knew I was in trouble, and 
had been pierced as with a sword! What- 
ever does it mean ? 

“You must ask him when you see him, 
and make haste to ask him too. Tell him 
how surprised and grieved you were.” 

“No, I shall not ask him; but I am 
bewildered. It can’t be like him. If a bird 
he carried was shot at,” she said, putting her 
hand .on her heart, with a gesture more 
eloquent than speech, ‘would he leave it on 
the roadside to bleed itself to death ?” 

She looked appealingly to me for an 
answer, but my silence conveyed to her the 
first suggestion of the truth. 

“Qh, perhaps I’ve grieved him! Is he 
angry with me, Emily? Is that why he went 
away ?” 

“He is angry, Aline; but I daresay when 
he sees you all will be right.” 

“Did he say why he was angry? What 
did he say, Emily?” 

“He asked me if I had a relative a 
sailor.” 

“Oh, why did he ask you that? and what 
more?” and she grasped my wrist in her 
anxiety. ‘ Did he tell you why he asked ?” 

“No, that was all. I cannot make it out ; 
but he said something to the effect that you 
must once have loved a degraded sailor lad.” 

“ As a lover?” 

She looked inexpressibly shocked. 

“Oh, then he did not know, and he has 
not told you. If I had not fainted, you 
should never have known so much. Poor 
Emily !” 

“Nothing is worse than suspense, Aline. 
You must tell me all, however painful. Who 
is this sailor lad? Where did you know him, 
and how did you meet? I should have 
thought such a secret impossible between 
us,” and my tone was one of reproach. 

“Oh, Emily, be patient and let me keep 
my secret! ‘The sailor was my friend, but he 
never was my lover. Is not that enough ?” 
“Enough! Why, I am completely stag- 
gered. No, it is not enough; and though 
you are ever so resolved in your silence, 
Aline, I shall never rest till I have searched 
the affair to the bottom.” 

“Emily!” and her look was one of com- 
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ah, what a depth of sorrowful pathos there 
was in it! I was wrung. 

“Oh, my sweet child, be candid with me. 
Tell me the whole truth, there’s a darling, 
and when we see Mr. Adrian we will make it 
all right. I am sure no secret of yours could 
be a dark one, though I must say it was 
wrong for you to have one from me,” and I 
tried to smile, though fiery tears of doubt 
and humiliation were starting to my eyes. 

*‘ Emily, never ; I will never tell you ; that 
is final. Do leave me for a little while, leave 
me till we go to the boat; but kiss me, for I 
cannot endure that you should be angry with 
me. You know me still, it appears, better 
than Adrian Hay knows me, and I thought 
he believed in me as perfectly as I believed 
in him!” 

Distressed and bewildered beyond measure 


I kissed and left her as she wished, thinking | 


that she would recover herself best alone. 

“They must both of them be mad,” I kept 
saying to myself ; “doubly victimized by some 
terrible delusion, and why am I to be kept 
in ignorance of it? What can it all mean?” 

Oh, question long unanswered that came 
to be like the perpetual “throbbing of a 
single string.” Only one possibility of solu- 
tion suggested itself; but when it came upon 
me like a lightning flash, and I hastened 
with it to Aline, and fearfully and reluctantly 
whispered it in her ear, the bare suggestion 
agonized her. It would have agonized me 
but that I still thought only of delusion and 
mistake. Firmly she told me, though she 
shook with nervous tremor all the while, that 
there had been no mistake, and in mercy to 
her, and in honour to the sacred dead, such a 
fearful surmise must never again be breathed 
in her presence. It was cruel, and if I only 
reflected, was it not impossible ? 

I was terrified by the effect produced upon 
her—satisfied, if not literally by her words, 
at least by their emphasis, while every cir- 
cumstance went to prove how wild was the 
idea that had crossed my mind in its perplexity. 

But to take up the events of that ill-omened 
day. She appeared by turns stunned and 
convulsed with the trouble that had overtaken 
her. Feverishly she asked for Adrian, and 
when I told her that I did not know where 
he was, her restlessness was distressing. It 
did not appear to me that she was influenced 
by any strong and immediate desire for re- 
conciliation, but that there was something on 
her mind she wanted to say to him. At that 
crisis he might have been able to help her. 
i trembled for her, but knew not what to say, 
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for I dared not irritate her with questions and 
entreaties, however intolerable the suspense 
might be to me. 

“Oh, my veil?” she exclaimed when she 
was putting on her things. ‘Has it been 
lost? Perhaps Mr. Adrian has it.” 

“T will lend you mine, Aline, for your face 
is not fit to be seen.” 

“Here is a thing and a superfine thing,” 
said Mélanie, entering the room with the 
long blue veil in her hand. “A gentleman, 
described as tall, has left this with the people 
below, and asked them to bring it to you.” 

She left it with us without noticing any- 
thing unusual, and when Aline had put it on, 
and tied it closely, her face could not be seen. 

In going to the boat she kept near me, 
and anxiously avoided others of the party, 
who would have asked her about her dis- 





tressing headache and prescribed their reme- 
dies. Mrs. Herbert and Annie, however, were 
| uppermost in everyone’s thoughts because of 
| the farewell they had that day spoken. 

‘“*T will not stay on deck,” said Aline; “I 
will go into the saloon.” 

I went with her. 

“TI think it would do you good to be on 
deck,” I said ; “it is such a beautiful evening, 
and I do not suppose anyone would speak to 
you.” 

“T don’t want good,” she said. “Oh, if I 
could wake up and find all this a dream!” 

‘Find what a dream ?” 

“T told you, Emily, not to ask me ques- 
tions. I tell you again I will be proof against 
them,” she said, in a distressed tone, and she 
laid her head upon the long table, and gave 








way to an irrepressible fit of crying. 

** What a mercy it is I’m alone here,” she 
gasped, and then, when she had recovered 
herself, ‘‘ Emily, ze/7 you send Mr. Adrian to 
me? Don’t ask him anything, but tell him 
that I want to speak to him a moment.” 

“T cannot, Aline: he is not on board.” 

** Not on board,” she said slowly, as if 
trying to take in the sense of the words, and 
as if. wondering what interpretation to put on 
the silence. But she made no other reply. 
Her head again drooped wearily, and I stood 
by without one word of comforting. She 
spoke faintly to me next time, and I bent 
to her to listen. 

‘Will you please leave me, Emily. I want 
to be alone.” And it had really come to this. 
Her grief was sacred even from me. I must 
not intrude upon its threshold, I, who would 
have watched with her every hour. 

Oh, heaven only knows what I suffered ! 
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Without one word of remonstrance I left 
her, and gave way to my own sad thoughts on 
<leck. 

I sat near the stern of the boat, absently 
marking the trail of silver foam. ‘The night 
came on chill and beautiful, the sky densely 
blue, but there was no moon, and the few 
stars that looked purely down, and cast their 
beams like long golden bars into the waters 
below, did not much illumine the darkness. 
So I sat, thinking upon the agony of two 
hearts that barred me out of their painful 
secret till the guns could no longer be heard 
from Shoeburyness. We neared the lovely 
steeps of Upnor, passed them, and the night 
grew still darker. 

Someone came and stood beside me. I 
was conscious of a presence, but did not 
look up. 

“Mees Mordaunt,” it said at last. “Vous 
€tes triste. Est-ce quelque chose imprévu ?” 

I did not know how to answer. Mélanie 
continued—‘“ Mees Vine and Mr. Adrian Hay 
are very deceitful. They have been together 
for this whole day to themselves, and now 
they have the sa/ox to themselves.” 

‘** Nonsense, Mélanie; Mr. Adrian is not on 
board. I believe he is taking the train.” 

“Cela est trop drole. But where, then, is 
Aline? She has not taken the train too, 
though the English fiancée has more privi- 
leges than the French.” 

‘She is in the saloon: she is not well.” 

** Sea-sick ?” 

** No, she has a headache.” 


‘“T will take to her my Eau-de-Cologne, | 
and bring her up here. She will be better on | 


deck. Perhaps she is cross because of Mr. 
Adrian.” 

‘What should you know of Mr. Adrian, 
Mélanie ?” 

“What should I know? Is it then that I 
am born blind, or slow to perceive? I will go 
to her and bring her on deck.” 

‘“* You had better not go to her. She would 
rather be alone.” 

“We will see,” said Mélanie, leaving me 
and proceeding to the saloon. There she 
remained for an hour, but returned without 
Aline. She did not come my way again, but 
kept aloof. Presently I noticed the ladies 
drawing their shawls around them and going 
below. They were afraid of the sea-chill, 
which I so much enjoyed. When we were 
nearing Noreham, I roused myself and be- 
thought me to look after Aline, but to my 
surprise she was sitting scarcely a yard away 
from me. She had come up as the ladies 





went down. I was glad to find that the 
restlessness had worn off, but there had suc- 
ceeded to it a stupor which was only less 
painful to witness. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. PROLONGED SUSPENSE. 


BEAUTIFUL spring morning heralded 
A in the day observed by Christians as 
the Day of Atonement. Aline and I had 
been used to rise early on that day that we 
might read together what we had each chosen 
beforehand as most appropriate to it, and 
most helpful to our thoughts ; but this morn 
ing there was unhappily no thought of reading. 
Through the night Aline had slept. Young and 
vigorous, she was in general a good sleeper 
and an early riser; but this night she had 
slept because she was utterly prostrate, and 
because the strong sea air and much crying 
had produced drowsiness. I was thankful, 
very thankful that she slept. When she awoke 
it was with a shiver, a moan, and a long sigh. 
She looked wearily round, then closed her 
eyes as if to shutout the bright sunlight which 
came streaming into the room, and which is 
so distressing to people in sorrow. 

** Ohdear !” she murmured, “what a wonder 
that I slept !” 

“ You will feel better for it, dearie.” 

* As much better as I ever shallbe. The 
whole current of my life is changed, changed 
when it was at the flood. Oh dear! it is Good 
Friday, and I have to play the organ, and 
my head’s so aching and confused. I don’t 
see how I can.” 

“Never mind; I will send word to Mr. 
Bowman to take the duty for you.” 

Mélanie’s face showed great concern at 
Aline’s tremulousness and pallor when she 
saw her at breakfast, but to my relief she 
forbore any enquiries, and did not even 
remark on her to me. 

Although it seemed to my consciousness as 
if the very ends of the world had come upon 
us, I was alive to the importance of giving 
to events no darker hue than could be avoided. 
Even Aline must not be allowed to abandon 
herself to sackcloth and ashes, because of 
what these might signify to another mind. 

“ Aline, that muslin is crushed,” I said. 
**Hadn’t you better change it? . Your peach- 
coloured one is already done up, Jeannie 
has carried it into your room. Come, rouse 
yourself up and make yourself nice, there’s 
a dear. After church Mr. Adrian will be 
coming to see you.” 
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“So he will, and I don’t know what to | 


say to him.” | 

“Say to him all the truth. The whole| 
of your future happiness and his may depend | 
upon it, and after all that has passed between | 
you he has a right to it. Besides, 
not a man to be trifled with. Why, yesterday | 
I thought you were very anxious to tell him.” 

“Ah, but I see a great deal now that I} 
did not see at first! I might have told him 
yesterday if he had kept beside me and had 
been kind, and sympathizing, and incredulous | 
of wrong; but he as it were spurned me 
from him. I do feel so roused, because, 
though all the world had condemned Adrian, 
I would not have believed.” 

‘But a man does not so easily surrender | 
his faith to his reason, and you have given | 
him cause for suspicion. You must concede | 
a little to his anger. He suffers in it as much 
as you. Cannot you conceive how worse 
than death it is toa noble mind to see a flaw 
in anything it loves and has exalted as I know 
Mr. Adrian has exalted you.” 

“But look at the attitude that he has| 
taken. How can I approach him in it and 
tell him my humiliating and heartbreaking | 


he is 





story? Instead of pouring it into his ear as | 

“— - % - . . | 
a relief and solace to myself, give him at a}} 
distance the explanation which he dem: unds | 


as his right, when as yet there had been no | 
right established.” | 

“Oh yes, there had! You have known | 
all along what he meant. A great deal of 
right was made over to him at Christmas with 
that curl, Aline. You know it right well.” 

She was silent, but the expression on her 
face was not encouraging, for she was evi- 
dently steeling herself to meet him on his own 
ground, and mate his pride with her own. 

“T know full well how hard he has made 
it for you, Aline,” I said, “ but oh! by my 
longer experience and by the fact that my 
happiness is bound up in yours, let me entreat 
you to meet him in a right spirit. If you can 
show him that he has misjudged you, you will 
see that he will turn to you like the steel to 
the magnet ; he will think nothing that he 


for one moment from his love and loyalty.” 

“ Ah, no!” she said. “The truth might 
soften him, but it would all come to the same 
thing. He would dethrone his idol and 
leave me—pityingly—and that is what I 
could least of all endure. I can sever the cord 
that binds us better than I can see him do it. 
If I had been Jessie Langley I would have 
been before Mr. Robert at the altar of my 
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sacrifice. He shouldn’t have led m¢ there 
chapleted with the white flowers of his ad- 
miration and his /ity.” 

While these words were spoken, I felt as af 
I were the mark for a volley of shot. Every- 
one of them went to my heart. 

“Aline,” I said, “what possesses you ? 
| Jessie Langley is no less loveable, no, nor less 
estimable, for not having been made of sterner 


istuff. ‘Take care that you do not weak/y split 
| ont he rock of your obstinacy. 


I had resolved, 
hard as it was, to put myself aside till you had 


|got over the pain and excitement of telling 
| Mr. Adrian ; but oh! 


what can this miserable 
secret be that neither of us must know, and 


| that would still blight your hopes with him if 


he did know ?” 

She was silent. 

“Yet even, if it might be so, accept the 
risk,” I added. “Think of the still greater 
one you are running in committing yourself 
to silence.” 

**T do think, and its—oh, that I had never 


| gone on board that terrible ship !” 


“ Well, what about the ship, and why per- 


|sist in a reserve that hanay be as cruel to your- 


self as it is to me? ‘Think, Aline, there is 
no secret in my heart I would not lay upon 
yours if you asked me. ‘Think of all you 
have been to me and I to you. Is it right 
| that you should shut me out of your con- 
fidence? Oh, God knows how you wrong 
me, Aline!” 

For a moment the hardness vanished from 
her face and I thought she meant to tell me, 
for she drew near to me and took both my 
hands in hers ; but she only said : 

“If our mother had been living I would 
have kept it from her, and for that reason I 
keep it from you.” 

“Tt is mistaken, but I will urge it no more 
now, if only you will tell Adrian Hay.” 

“ And if I cannot, Emily, let it rest, for it 
is as I say. He might be very sorry for me, 
ay, and disappointed for himself, but he 
would not make me his wife. ‘That dream is 
over.” 

“Do not say so till you have put his love 
to the test.” 

“T should scorn to put it to the test. It 
has undergone one test already and it has 
failed. Do not look so troubled, Emily. I 
must try to take up my cross. In time I 
shall get accustomed to it, and shall learn 
while I wear it to keep it out of sight. And 
you must wait for that, and not break your 
heart for what you cannot help.” 

Oh, the stern endurance that was written 
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on her face, and the utter hopelessness of her 
manner and her words! But because I 
judged the whole spirit of it to be mistaken, 
I ceased my vain entreaties, requesting her, 
with some abruptness, to go and dress. So 
she left me. 

I saw her soon again in the freshness of 
the newly got-up muslin, her gloriole of sunny 
hair relieving still further the haggardness and 
pallor of her face. 

She sat opposite me with a book, but her 
eye often wandered to the window and her 
footsteps too. At last, as if the suspense was 
too much for her, she put on her straw hat 
anda light wrap and walked up and down 
before it. The impropriety of this at once 
occurred to me. I beckoned her to come in. 

“T will before the church service is over,” 
she said and continued her unquiet walk. 
Mélanie returned rather late. 

““Mr. Herbert asked me to come down 
after dinner, if I would not go home with 
them, because he said Annie was very angry 
about her brother,” she said. Angry and 
sorry were synonyms to Mélanie. I was 
heartily glad she had this invitation. After 
dinner Aline walked with her down the beach 
and she returned to the house ; evidently she 
had expected to meet some one. 

“‘ Perhaps,” she said, but to herself, not me, 
perhaps he will ever come,” and she threw 
her little black silk apron over her head and 
turned her face to the wall as if she were 
suffering from a severe toothache. 

At the back of the house lay the fields 
which led to Noreham Church. From the 
staircase window I saw, in descending the 
stairs, Mr. Adrian, who was coming across 
them. The merest accident brought him by 
that way, for he always took the other, unless 
he was accompanying us from church. I was 
glad that it had happened so, for now, by 
speaking to him, I could forestall Aline’s 
intention of keeping me in this torturous 
ignorance, and also intercede for her, pre- 
paring him for her mood, and advising him to 
that gentleness which could alone break down 
the barrier of reserve which yesterday’s treat- 
ment had erected between them. I forgot 
for the moment what another impracticable 
being I had to deal with. His manner when 


I met him chilled me, and froze the _per- 
suasions that were on my lips, while there 
was a look of suffering on his face which 
made it sterner and more sorrowful, and 
brought home to me the fact that whether 
the sense of a wrong done was real or 





imaginary, it was very, very deep. 


“‘ How is Miss Virie ?” he asked. 

“In a highly nervous condition, Mr. 
Adrian,” I replied, “and that is not natural 
to her. It makes me quite uneasy to see 
her so.” 

He did not reply, but silently switched the 
thorn hedge with his stick—himself as un- 
approachable in this mood as the hedge. 

“Well!” he said to me, at last, “have 
you anything better to tell me? Can you 
throw any light upon the humiliating circum- 
stance that has so much disturbed her ?” 

To cover the mere half knowledge I was 
possessed of, I simply informed him that the 
sailor he had spoken of was not her lover, 
never had been. 

“Who was he then?” 

For this there was no answer, but I could 
not bring myself to say, “I do not know.” 

““Was he any relation, Miss Mordaunt ? 
You will forgive my asking you this again. 
You might not know yesterday, and surely 
if he is one, you need not feel any delicacy 
in admitting it to me.” 

““No, Mr. Adrian, he was not,” and the 
countenance that had brightened at my 
hesitancy fell. 

He folded his arms, leaned beside the 
gate, and asked, “‘ How can you prove that he 
was not her lover?” 

“On her own word, Mr. Adrian,” I said, 
impetuously, “and Aline never lied. Be- 
sides, she has never had any opportunity of 
loving anyone beneath her. I have been so 
watchful.” 

“So watchful! I always thought you a 
devoted guardian and sister, Miss Mordaunt, 
but let me remind you that a young girl of 
Aline’s age, properly guarded, could not have 
been courted by a low sailor boy and led into 
intrigue.” 

“Intrigue, sir? You dare apply that word 
to my sister.” 

“Intrigue? No. I retract that word. It 
was hastily spoken. I have no proof of 
intrigue, but I must have proof that that 
youth was not her lover. I require some- 
thing beyond deprecation and assertion and 
remonstrances, ‘These are no proofs.” 

“Of that, Mr. Adrian, I am aware; but 
neither are accusations, unkind suspicion, and 
calumny any proofs of guilt. Certainly, if 
they could hang, there would soon be no 
more either of Aline or of me.” 

“Well, look at the grounds of my suspicion, 
and then tell me that I am a highly sus- 
picious and unreasonable mortal. I take 
Aline with me on hoard the Avethusa. I 
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was not engaged to her at the time, but 
marks of attachment had passed between us, 
which no woman, however young and in- 
experienced, could, in justice, allow if she 
did not mean to be true to them. Supposing, 
however, for argument’s sake, that she was 
without judgment in these matters, you, who 
have been so watchful, would have instructed 
her better.” 

“Mr. Adrian, that clause is not at all ne- 
cessary to the indictment. How many more 
counts do you intend to convict Aline upon ? 
When you took her on board the Avethusa, 
she knew it was as her lover, and she and I 
had perfect confidence in you.” 

** Ay, confidence, that weakest of all bonds 
in love or friendship!” he exclaimed bitterly. 
“* But I was only explaining what I presumed 
to be my position in regard to her, bffore 
my romantic encounter with my rival. |Had 
anyone told me that I hada rival in} the 
affections of that girl, I should have feared it 
was one worthier than I—one who had more 
merit in her eyes ; but no, the young gentle- 
man was not to be respected even as a shoe- 
black !” and his lip curled with contempt. 

I drew in my breath and listened. He was 
divulging all by degrees. 

“If I had not had some regard to her 
honour and my own, there might have been 
an embrace, but I waved the fellow off and 
carried her down the ship’s side. I wonder if 
she thanks me for that, or if she wishes that 
I had not been there to interfere.” 

“‘Her first wonder was that you had left 
her. She could hardly believe you were 
angry.” 

“‘ Could hardly believe that I was angry? 
Then she must either have thought me above 
the passions of humanity or below them. 
Someone, probably not a stranger to the ship, 
pointed out a young sailor to his companion 
and said, ‘See, there is the poor dog who 
was flogged last week.’ Aline involuntarily 
turned her head and looked at the person 
indicated, and then cried out, ‘My darling! 
my darling!’ She would have fallen on the 
deck if I had not supported her.” 

“There must have been a fancied resem- 
blance to someone she knew,” I said tremu- 
lously. 

“Not fancied; for the recognition was 
mutual. He was all eagerness to get to 
her. Can you pretend to tell me, Miss 
Mordaunt, that there is nothing in that re- 
quiring explanation? Do you think that I 
will accept either her reserve on the subject 
or yours ?” 
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Oh, how I wished that moment that the 
earth would open and hide me from his sight ! 

“Miss Mordaunt! Emily!” he said sooth- 
ingly. ‘Oppose your will to this faintness, I 
beg of you.” 

With a great effort I did so as I tremblingly 
walked with him towards the house. 

“T have spoken harshly to you, and yet 
you are like myself, cut to the heart,” he said. 

I could only bow my head on the arm 
that still from sheer necessity I had been 
forced to accept; for I felt that we two had 
the same grief, and had both been wronged 
by the same dear hand. 

“Mr. Adrian, I am inexpressibly shocked, 
as shocked as you are yourself; still, because 
it ¢s Aline, the thing cannot be as bad as it 
looks, nor can she have had much intercourse 
with anyone I do not know—she has been so 
little separated from me.” 

“But what is the fellow’s name ? 
does she herself say about it ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Adrian. She says that her 
affection for me seals her lips.” 

“Worse and worse,” he said, moodily. 

“T am only shocked at the friendship 
because it has been clandestine. He must 
have sunk to what you say since she knew 
him.” 

“But you ought to insist on her telling 
you.” 

“T cannot ; her will is stronger than mine. 
I could break her heart far more easily than 
I could bend her will; and for you, I warn 
you not to be severe.” 

“Indeed, I would not knowingly, but my 
love for her is deep, and strong, and heart- 
whole. I cannot have that trifled with which 
can never belong to another ; ay, and never 
has belonged to another. There must be 
perfect confidence, or there can be no 
happiness.” 

We entered the house together. In the 
hall we met Aline. In the abandon of the 
moment she clasped her hands _ together, 
and looked up at him as if half fearful, half 
defiant of reproaches, and then another fear 
succeeding to the first she almost bounded 


What 


‘to his side. 


“Mr. Adrian, you have told Emily; you 
have told my sister.” 
‘ From my heart I pitied her; I believe he 
did, for his face softened even to tenderness, 
and throwing his arm around her he opened 
the drawing-room door and led her in. Of 
course I did not follow, and Aline was left 
alone with her offended lover. 
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«4 travellers should have been of; 
late years directed towards Nor- 
way is scarcely a matter of 
surprise. In a country where 
changes are made at an almost railway speed, 
and the tide of modern life rushes onward | 
with ceaseless and ruthless impetuosity, people | 
are often tempted by the mere force of con- 
trast to cast longing looks at a land where 
competition is not so great ; and to examine | 
with interest a nation which in many ways 
resembles the English of a hundred years 
ago, although in some things they are in 
advance of our present state. 

Quiet, honest, industrious, and home-loving, 
the Norwegians are certainly deserving of 
notice ; and their manners, customs, and 
institutions afford to the observer a curious 
combination of liberal and _ conservative 
principles. 

But the land of Norway is equally with its 
people very worthy of remark. Its bold, 
rugged mountains on which the snow never 
melts ; its calm lakes, deep ravines, rapid 
rivers and swiftly-rushing cascades ; the bare, 
bleak rocks that guard its coasts, indented by 
numerous and lovely fjords ; its strange sum- 
mer nights during which the sun never sets, 
and its equally glorious winters when the 
northern light sheds its lustre over snowy 
fields, glaciers and frozen plains,—all these 
things combine to make a picture of solemn 
grandeur, quite as interesting and probably 
more picturesque than anything that may be 
found in the sunny south. 

From this wild region, long since the home 
of one of the most peaceful of nations, came 
a race which in former times was intimately 
connected with European history. 

As early as the eighth century a number of 
bold and adventurous Teutonic tribes were 
settling down into the three kingdoms of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The name 
““Northmen” was however confined to the 
people of Norway, who alone remained free 
from any admixture of Roman civilization. 
The Northmen were formed into a single 
kingdom under Harold Harfagra in the ninth 
century, and during the tenth and eleventh 
they rose to their highest pitch of power, win- 
ning lands in England and France and even 

















in Russia. 


ITS PEOPLE. 


But these foreign conquests drained Nor 
way of her most vigorous sons, and the best 
life of the country was thus taken away into 
other lands. Its latter history did not fulfil 
the promise of its early dawn, so far as out- 
side glory was concerned. But ‘ Peace has 
its victories no less renowned than war ;” and 
the Norwegians have certainly done their best 
in conquering a savage soil. Christianity too 
softened the fierce character of the old sea 
kings, although the following story shows the 
rough and rude fashion in which the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns went about the work of 
conversion. 

Olaf, king of Norway, came, it is said, to 
Lom in order to convert the people. Lom 
lies in the province of Christians, in a valley 
surrounded by mountains, and not far from 
Vaage. The king stopped at Sava Brackken 
ridge, and looking down into‘the valley 
exclaimed, ‘It would be a great pity if one 
should be forced to burn this beautiful 
country.” Then he passed down into it with 
his men and stayed over night on the farm 
Naes, and lodged in a loft, where he slept. 
It is said that the king remained there during 
five nights, and summoned before him the 
people of Lom, Vaage, and Hedalen, and 
sent messages that either they would have to 
comeand be baptized and abjure heathendom, 
or else see their farms burned or try their 
luck in arms against him ; and in the former 
case they must give him their sons as hostages, 
which they however ought to consider as an 
honour, and not as acompulsion. And it is 
related that nearly all the dénder (farmers) 
came to the king and were reconciled with 
him, but those that did not fled. 

“St. Olaf’s house,” as it is called, may still 
be seen on the farm Naes; and about four 
miles from Vaage stands another relic of this 
warlike missionary in the old church of 
Gardmo or Garmo. This edifice is built of 
logs, in the form of a cross, and was erected 
by the people of Lom in honour of King 
Olaf’s visit to that district. Some portions 
of the original building yet remain ; and an 
iron bracelet said to have belonged to King 
Olaf is preserved with great care. 

Relics of Roman Catholic days and pic- 
tures of later date adorn the wall; and in the 
surrounding graveyard “the rude forefathers 


of the hamlet,” from whom the farmers of the: 
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neighbourhood boast a long descent, have 
rested for several hundred years undisturbed 
by war or social commotion. 

Although various attempts were made in 
former times to unite the kingdoms of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, they were never 
attended with great success. The most note- 
worthy was the Kalmar Union made in 1389, 
at a diet held in that town, and which 
remained in existence until 1523, when Gus- 
tavus Vasa wrested his native land from 
Christian II. This notorious monarch, who 
gained through his tyranny the name of “the 
Cruel,” was afterwards driven by his nobles 
from the thrones of Norway and Denmark, 
and his uncle Frederic elected king in his 
stead. 

Frederic was a warm upholder of the 
Reformation, and introduced the Lutheran 
form of worship, which is still the established 
religion of the country, into Norway. His 
grandson, Christian IV., also became for a 
time the head of the Protestant league during 
the ‘‘Thirty Years’ War.” He won no success 
for that cause, which gained a stronger up- 
holder in his great rival Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden. In his home policy how- 
ever Christian IV. was one of the best of 
Norwegian sovereigns. He increased both 
the inland and outside trade of the country, 
reformed its laws, and in 1610 founded the 
present capital, Christiania. No wonder that 
he won the love and admiration of his 
subjects. 

After the great contests of the seventeenth 
century Norway played but little part in 
European politics. It was not until 1814 that 
it was permanently joined to Sweden under 
Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s 
generals, whom the Swedes had elected as 
their monarch, giving him the title of 
Charles XIV. 

But although the crowns of the two 
countries were thus united, the Norwegians 
kept their own constitution, which is said by 
Mr. E. A. Freeman to be the freest of any 
state that has a king at all. 

The Norwegian Parliament, or Storthing, as 
it is called, has two chambers, the Odelthing 
and the Lagthing, the members of which are 
chosen by the people. The Lagthing consists 
of one-third of the members which are selected 
from the other chamber. But each is distinct, 
and names its own president and secretary. 
A bill is first introduced in the Odelthing, and, 
if it passes, it is sent to the Lagthing. Should 
it be rejected, both the chambers meet, and a 
two-thirds majority enables it to pass. The 





royal assent is still necessary before the bill 
becomes law ; though even this may be dis- 
pensed with if it have been passed by the 
Storthing three times. The session lasts two 
months, and all the debates are conducted 
with open doors. 

Norway has, moreover, complete freedom 
of the press; exception being only made in the 
case of libels and immoral publications. A 
wide system of compulsory education exists 
all over the country, and especial care is be- 
stowed on the training of the young. About 
one thousand miles of railway are in existence, 
but travelling is slow, and in many districts 
conducted by carioles, or small two-wheeled 
carriages, which. have only a seat for one 
person. 

The towns of Norway are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, situated on the sea coast, or near 
the mouths of rivers, and their chief industries 
are fishing and the timber trade. The coast 
towns are generally devoted to the former 
occupation, while those more inland are 
built on such spots that the inhabitants can 
easily reach those districts covered by large 
and extensive forests. 

Manufacturing towns are unknown, and 
much of the clothing of the country people 
is spun and woven by themselves in their 
own spinning-wheels and looms. Thus the 
Norwegians have not to contend against the 
dirt and smoke of great cities. A certain 
calm dignity seems to preside over the 
capital Christiania. The streets have a quiet 
orderly aspect, and the people are kind, 
courteous, and considerate. 

Around the city, in the midst of beautiful 
and peaceful scenery, and along the wooded 
shores of the fjord, which is dotted with 
picturesque islands, may be seen the suburban 
homes of the more well-to-do people ; while 
the palace, where the king is obliged to reside 
during three months of the year, is situated 
in fair and extensive pleasure grounds. The 
public buildings, of which the most noticeable 
are the university, opened in 1818, and the 
Storthing, are massive and welt built, but not 
specially remarkable in an architectural point 
of view. Art and literature are however well 
represented. Attached to the university is a 
fine library of about 125,000 volumes, a 
geological and zoological museum and a 
botanical garden. There are also some 
picture galleries containing paintings of great 
beauty, as well as a number of fine shops. 

In the summer a pleasant stir of life reigns 
over this northern capital, the hotels are full 
of people and the steamers and quays 
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crowded with travellers, but in the winter 
this lively scene is replaced by one of great 
stillness. The ice in which many vessels 
remain imprisoned for weeks has locked up 
much of the business and amusements of the 
place. Men and women skate and propel 
themselves in sledges across the frozen fjord, 
and relieve the monotony of the long dark 
season by a series of Christmas festivities 
which last some weeks. 

But for lovers of antiquity Christiania, 
which dates only from the seventeenth 
century, is not so interesting as the curious 
rainy city of Bergen, founded in 1669 by 
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The traveller who visits Bergen will pro- 
bably go thither by steamer ; and as the boat 

| passes the lighthouse and jetty and approaches 
| the shore, a good view may be obtained of 
| this quaint old city as it lies among the 
| bleak grey hills, the antique red-roofed 
dwellings and warehouses standing out against 
the sky. The port of Bergen is narrow, and 
as it is, Owing to its situation, one of the great 
trading towns of Norway, it is very crowded, 
especially in the spring. At this season 
numbers of little vessels return laden with 
fish from the fisheries, and it is said several 
hundred thousand barrels of pickled herrings 








MILL AND WATERFALL, NEAR SALTNESS. 


King Olaf Kerre. The early Norwegian) 
kings often made Bergen their royal residence, 
and some of them were crowned in this city. 
With it the English made their first com- 
mercial treaty in 1217, and later on, in 1445, 
some German merchants belonging to the 
well-known Association of the Hanseatic 
League, not only managed to gain a footing 
here, but for more than a century to mono- 
polize all the trade of the place. At last, in 
1558, the enraged Norwegians rose against 
them and expelled these foreigners from their 
city. Yet the old German church and 
hospital may be seen to this day, recalling 
strange memories of medizeval times. 





are exported yearly, besides great quantities 
of dried cod and cod-liver oil. 

A busy sight may be seen in the fish 
market of Bergen on market day. .As we 
walk along the quays numbers of sailors with 
their wives and children are eagerly offering 
for sale cods, flounders, haddocks and 
herrings. The crowd who have come to 
purchase is a good-natured one, and there is 
much laughter and joking, while many return 
home laden with weighty burdens. 

There is a museum and various hospitals 
and other charitable institutions in Bergen 
as well as a curious old cathedral. 

But one of the best features of the town, 
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is the care that is taken in the education of 
the young, and it is a pretty sight to see the 
numbers of fair-haired, blue-eyed children 
running merrily off to school in the early 
morning, 

In one of the free schools, of which there 
are several, the boys are instructed in athletic 
exercises and regularly drilled; while the 
industrial school for girls contains five 
hundred scholars. 

In this excellent institution the hours are 
from nine to twelve in the morning and from 
two to five in the afternoon. The girls’ ages 
ranging from seven to sixteen. Of the six 
hours given to learning, three are occupied 
with study and three with sewing. The 
children are taught how to hem, darn, knit, 
make dresses and shirts, as well as do other 
kinds of fine work. 

But it is time to turn from cities and take 
a peep at Norwegian farm life among the 
beautiful fjords and waterfalls. Many are the 
peaceful homesteads that may be seen dotted 
along the sea coast wherever a narrow tract 
of earth suitable for cultivation can be found. 
Such a farm has been described by Mr. Paul 
B. Du Chaillu, in his “ Land of the Midnight 
Sun :”— 

“ At some distance from the house was a 
beautiful stream of clear water, coming down 
from rock to rock through a transverse 
narrow gorge, which fell perpendicularly from 
a height of about ‘thirty feet, and then the 
stream flowed over a bed of clear gravel, the 
water being so limpid that one could have 
counted every pebble beneath. Along its 
shores are scattered beautiful white trunked 
birch-trees, while near by was’ ‘the dark 
weather-beaten house of the working farmer 
of Krokengaard. On the bank of the river 
higher up was a little grist mill used for 
grinding the grain used on the place.” 

Amid such lovely though lonely scenes the 
people grow up tall, fair, strong, and inde- 
pendent, hospitable to strangers, yet fond of 
home, and intensely conservative of all old 
ways and customs. But although simple in 
their manners, they are generally well 
educated, and the traces of refinement and 
civilization may be seen out of doors in the 
neatly kept garden, orchard, and pretty rustic 
summer house; and within, in the little 
library of books, the piano, and the news- 
papers and magazines which find their way 
at stated intervals even into these remote 
regions. 

Many of the Norwegian farms are of great 
antiquity, and the people will boast how their 
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ancestors lived on those same lands years 
before Rolf Ganger, the Northman, ever set 
foot on Gakic soil, or England began to suffer 
from the depredations of the ancient sea 
kings. 

In a farm not far from Christiana the 
traveller is told that, in the year 860, King 
Harold waited here to spend Christmas. 
Scarcely had he seated himself than Swase, a 
Laplander, hastened in to tell him that he 
had prepared a feast for him in his own home. 
The king was angry at first, but in the end 
yielded to the man’s entreaties and went to 
the Laplander’s hut, where he met and fell 
in love with his beautiful daughter Snefrid, or 
Snow Peace. 

At another farm it is related that, in the 
year t1oo, King Sigurd and King Eysten, 
two brothers, met after long absence, and fell 
at once to disputing about the greatest of 
their deeds. 

Sigurd had been fighting on a crusade and 
boasted of the heathen he had slain in Pales- 
tine ; while Eysten spoke of what he deemed 
greater victories, for he had made a good 
road over the Dofre field from ‘Tronjem. 

In these old farms drink is often offered to 
visitors from horns of such antiquity that 
they may in all probability have been in use 
before the introduction of Christianity into 
Norway. Changes, even if improvements, 
are not looked upon with favour among these 
farmers of long descent. When questioned, 
“Why do you not paint your dwelling white, 
they would look so much prettier and more 
picturesque ?” the answer was, “We would 
like to doso; but what would the people say ? 
They would think we wanted to appear 
better than we are, and were ashamed to be 
bénder, or that we tried to imitate the city 
people.” 

In a family, when the eldest son comes of 
age he takes possession of the homestead, 
and the father goes to live free from labour 
in a comfortable house near by, receiving a 
certain amount yearly of the produce of the 
farm. It was on one of these occasions that 
the following scene took place : 

The dinner had been prepared and served, 
and the father, as usual, had taken his place 
at the head of the table. When he was 
seated, the son, whose name was Roar, came 
to him and said, “ Father, you are getting 
old ; let me take your place.” 

“Oh no, my son,” was the answer, “ I am 
not too old to work; it is yet time, wait 
awhile.” 

Then, with an entreating look, Roar said— 
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are often sorry to see you look so tired when 
the day’s labour is over: the work of the 
farm is too much for you ; it is time for you 
to rest and do nothing. Rest in your old 
age ; let me take my place at the head of the 
table.” 

“Not yet, my son,” again said the old 
man. ‘Then all the other members of the 
family joined in, saying, ‘Oh yes, father ; 
now it is time for you to rest.” So the old 
farmer rose, gave up his seat to his eldest 
son, and worked on the farm no more. 

The reason of the Norwegian farms re- 
maining so long in one family is probably 
owing to two laws, which have been in force 
from time immemorial, called the ‘ home- 
stead right,” and “allodial right.” The first 
of these enacts that a farm should always 
lescend to the eldest son or daughter, unless 
it should be large enough to divide. In that 
case the eldest son would have one half, and 
the rest be divided among his brothers and 
sisters. The allodial right enforces that, 
should any misfortune compel a family to 
sell their homestead to a stranger, they may 
yet redeem it within ten years, if they can find 
the necessary sum to pay for both it and any 
improvements that have been made in it 
during the interval. 

Very hard indeed must all labour to obtain 
the necessaries of life on so barren a soil, and 
the life on a Norwegian farm is an extremely 
busy one. The servants— most of whom 
have been born in the same parish, and gone 
to the same school as the children of the 
household—are not treated as inferiors, and 
serve their master and mistresses with great 
fidelity. 

The master of the house, dressed in a 
rough homespun coat o bluish black, and 
wearing a red cap, takes his seat at the head 
‘f his table, at which sit also the men and 
maidservants, as our own forefathers did in 
past times. Labour is paid for partly in 
clothes and partly in money. 

The end of the week brings a welcome 
interruption to the ordinary round of duties. 
On Saturday morning cleaning begins, and 
all the house is scrubbed, swept, and put in 
order for the day of rest. By four o’clock 
this work is generally finished, and the tired 
labourers, having washed and attired them- 
selves in clean linen, are at leisure for a 
season. This is the time for courting, and 
the lads and lassies of Norway, as of other 
countries, make the best of their oppor- 
tunities. 





“Oh, father, all your children and myself 











On Sunday everyone puts on their best 
clothes, but the churches are too scattered 
to allow of their always attending service. 
But the mornings are generally given to 
religious exercises at home, while the even- 
ings are sometimes enlivened by dancing. 

About the middle of June a change takes 
place in the domestic life of the farm, and 
an unusual stir of business may be noticed. 
Everyone is busy packing. Bread, bacon, 
stores of food, clothes, churns, milkpans, and 
various other utensils are being put together. 
This is in preparation for “sacter” life.. These 
sacters are little huts built of logs, and 
situated in almost inaccessible mountain dis- 
tricts, wherever a spot of pasturage for cattle 
can be found. Most farmers possess one or 
more of such dwellings, and here some of 
the family— generally the daughters — take 
up their abode during the summer months. 
The girls remain quite alone for several 
weeks without the slightest fear. Life on 
the sacter is, if anything, busier than on the 
farm. At four o’clock the girls rise and 
begin the duties of the day, which consists 
in feeding and, milking the cows, driving 
them from one pasture to another, and in 
making butter and cheese. 

On Sunday, as at the farm, the best clothes 
are donned, and no unnecessary work is done. 
The Bible and a few hymns are read, and 
then visits are paid to friends at neighbouring 
sacters. 

But although the life of the Norwegian 


| farmer is hard, it is greatly superior in com- 


fort to that of the Laplander, who makes 
his home on the bleak northern regions of 
Scandinavia, in the district commonly called 
“The Land of Lapps.” Although these 
people generally lead a wandering life, yet 
they are honest and industrious, and law and 
order prevail among them. The Lapps live 
sometimes by the sea, when they occupy 
themselves with fishing ; sometimes in forests 
or on mountain tops, when their herds of 
reindeer form their chief source of livelihood. 
These mountain or nomad Lapps, as they 
are called, wander from pasture to pasture in 
order to find forage for their deer, dwelling 
in the meantime in tents, which they take 
with them from place to place. 

Those by the seashore live in little round 
or conical huts made of turf. The fireplace 
is in the centre, and the smoke ascends 
through a hole in the roof. Many of the 
huts have no windows, and the light comes 
from above ; but others are of a better kind, 
and are built of logs. The best resemble in 
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most essential points those of the Norwegian | being washed. The clothes are frequently 
farmers. ‘only changed with the season, their Sunday 

The signal of approach to a Lapp encamp-/ garments being put on over their work-a-day 
ment is given by the violent barking of dogs. | suits. In the summer both men and women 
Then the master of the tent comes out, orders | wear coarse grey woollen blouses of a cloth 
his unruly animals to keep silence, and re-} called vadmal ; the chief difference between 
ceives his guests with some formality. Having| the garb of the sexes being that the man’s 
placed some dried branches on the left side | dress is open at the neck, and not so long as 
of the tent, and covered them with bearskins, | the woman’s. The men, too, have _tight- 
he begs the new-comers to seat themselves in! fitting leggings and boots made of reindeer 
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NORWEGIAN LAPPS, 


this place of honour. Meanwhile the family} skins. All wear coarse woollen caps on their 
—men, women, children, and dogs—remain| heads. During the winter the Lapps dress 
huddled together on the floor at the other|in skins instead of vadmal, always studying 
side. The smoked meat is cooked in large} comfort more than beauty. 

kettles, and served by the father on wooden! The life led by these people is one of hard 
platters. Fingers are used for forks, but} and incessant labour, and the Lapps often 
silver spoons, often of great age and value, | become old and weather-beaten before their 
are not rare. Cleanliness is by no meansa/time. Still, they appear on the whole a 
virtue among the Lapps, and plates and healthy race, and often live to a great age. 
spoons are often licked clean instead of} The Norwegian Laplander has many virtues, 
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and is by no means without education, or| remain near the church and the surrounding 
devoid of the consolations of religion. As}graveyard, where his forefathers had been 
long ago as 1640 missionaries came from| buried, and was now looking beyond the 
Norway to instruct them in Christianity ; and/ grave ; and death, which he knew was near, 
later on Isaac Olsen, a schoolmaster, laboured} did not frighten him. That cold, icy grave 
in these districts for the conversion of souls. | of the north, covered with ‘snow a great part 
Since then this work has been carried on| of the year, and over which no flowers would 
with great zeal by many earnest Norwegians, |ever bloom, had no terrrors for him.” “It 
and there are very few Lapps in the present is,” were his words, “to be my quiet bed, 
day who cannot read and write. In one) over which the storms will blow without dis- 
farmhouse, we are told, “was one white-|turbing me. My spirit will go where God is, 
headed Lapp nearly eighty years old, who|and where Jesus Christ, in whom I trust, 
passed nearly all his time—Sundays as well| doth live.” 
as week-days—in reading the Bible, espe-| Surely there are many who dwell in more 
cially the Psalms and Prayer-books. He had|highly favoured spots who might envy the 
ceased wandering over the mountains, being | simple faith of this old Norwegian Lapp. 
unable to bear the fatigue. He loved to E. NEVILLE JOHNS. 
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“Work 1s PRAYER.” 


TREAMS the sunlight, rich and golden, 
Where the tangled grasses wave, 
By an abbey grey and olden, 
Over many a lonely grave. 
Shattgred arch and fallen column, 
Ruined gateway, crumbling towers, 
Speak amid a silence solemn 
Of an earlier age than ours. 





Here no longer, sweet and holy, 
Sounds at eve the vesper hymn ; 
Monk and abbot, high and lowly, 
Tread no more these cloisters dim. 
Swept by Time’s destroying finger, 
Shrines are vacant, walls are bare, 
Only o’er yon portal lingers 
One brief legend, “ Work is Prayer. 


Not for us monastic terrors, 

Not for us an iron sway ; 
Warned by earlier faults and errors 
Tread we wider paths to-day. 

Pure the faith we now inherit— 
Gold in furnace throughly tried ; 

Proved by many a martyr spirit 
Who for freedom lived and died. 


Yet the motto graven quaintly 
O’er the abbey’s ancient door 
Echoes thro’ the ages faintly 
Like a voice from days of yore. 
Wisest they who ever hearken, 
Though their cross be hard to bear ; 
Though the shadows round them darken, 
Time will prove that ‘ Work is Prayer.” R. S. W. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT SHINDLER. 


JHE name of this sweetest and 
truest of medizval hymn writers 
has become widely known among 
English-speaking Christians dur- 
ing the last thirty years, from 
Mr. Caswell’s rendering of his Latin hymn— 








‘Jesu ! dulcis memoria.” 


It is the simplest, if not the best, of all his 
hymns; and much as we may justly approve 
the efforts of the highly-gifted Mrs. Charles, in 
her * Voice of Christian Life in Song,” a pro- 


her true catholicism, and her exquisite taste, 
Mr. Caswell’s rendering will be the form in 
which the hymn will live in the hearts of 
millions— 


** Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast; 
But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest.”’ 


The hymn has a history of more than seven 
hundred years, having been’ composed by 
Bernard in 1153, the year of his death. 

He was a son of parents of noble birth, who 
lived at Fontaines, near Dijon, in-old Bur- 
gundy. The country at the present time is 
said to be ina backward state as to agriculture, 
and in other things to lack the marks of an 
advanced civilization ; but it furnishes many 
interesting proofs of its former greatness and 
distinction in the remains of old cities, ruined 
castles and abbeys, and such like memorials 
of .a past age. ‘The salubrity of the climate, 
the resources of the soil, the noble rivers and 
many smaller streams which flow in all direc- 
tions, unite to render it, so far, a happy 
region, so that it has been called “a golden 
land.” The many political changes, however, 





and the small extent to which a healthy evan- 


_gelical religion. flourishes in France, have | 


served to hinder its best interests and pros- | 
perity. 

Bernard lived in an age of monks and 
monasteries, when what little learning there 
was, and the even smaller amount of piety, | 
were to be found chiefly in such institutions. 
Here and there, however, godliness lived in | 
private homes, and adorned the social circle. | 
Bernard’s home was such a one, and from’ 


his mother, the Lady Aletta, he received his 
early training and his first lessons of that 
simple faith in Christ which shone out more 
fully in after years. He owns himself deeply 
indebted to the teachings, the example, and 
the prayers of his pious parent ; and it is not 
too much to say that the influence of her 
humble faith in Christ abode with him in his 
future career as a monk and as a writer. His 
monastery was far more of a home than such 
places commonly are. 

The boy Bernard lived a pleasant life at 
home, with his five brothers and one sister as 
playmates, and his loving mother watching 
over them all with tender care ; while in his 
father’s vineyards, and among his corn-fields 
and cattle, he had ample amusement and re- 
creation. 

The Lady Aletta was given to hospitality, 
and was often to be seen visiting the homes of 
the poor and relieving the wants of the needy 
and sick. Bernard had returned home from 
the cathedral school of Chatillon some few 
months, when preparations were being made 
for the annual feast which Aletta gave to the 
neighbouring clergy. Her health had been 
feeble, and the hospitable preparations proved 
too much for her remaining strength. On the 
day of the feast, when the priests had arrived, 
she was unable to leave her bed. When the 
repast was over, she asked that the ‘‘ministers 
of the Lord” might see her in her room. At 
her desire they repeated in chorus the “Litany 
of the Dying.” She followed them with her 
fast-fading voice until they came to the words, 
“By Thy cross and passion, good Lord, 
deliver us!” when she sank back and expired. 

It was in the dying-chamber of his mother, 
and by witnessing the peace and joy of her 
departing spirit, that Bernard was brought to 
a thorough decision of heart and character, 
and to give himself to Christ. 

The reality of the change, and his thorough 
reception of Christ and trust in Him, may be 
seen ina short extract from one of his sermons 
on the Song of Solomon :— 


“From the very beginning of my conver- 


| sion, my brethren, feeling my own deficiency 
in virtue, I appropriated to myself this nose- 
| gay of myrrh, composed of all the pains and 
sufferings of my Saviour ; of the privations to 
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which He submitted in His childhood, the 
labours that He endured in His preaching, 
the fatigue which He underwent in His 
journeyings ; of His watchings in prayer, His 
temptations in fasting, His tears. of compas- 
sion ; of the snares that were laid for Him in 
His words; of the perils among false brethren; 
of the outrages, the spitting, the smiting, the 
mocking, the insults, the nails,—in a word, of 
all the grief of all kinds that he submitted to 
for the salvation of man. I have discovered 
that wisdom consists in meditating on those 
things, and that in them alone is the perfection 
of righteousness, the plenitude of knowledge, 
the riches of salvation, and the abundance of 
merit. In these contemplations I find relief 
from sadness, moderation in success, and 
safety in the royal highway of this life; so 
that I march on between the good and evil, 
scattering on either side the perils by which I 
am menaced. This is the reason why I have 
always had these things in my mouth, as you 
know, and always in my heart, as God knoweth; 
they are habitually occurring in my writings, as 
everyone may see; and my most sublime 
philosophy is to know Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” 

That the Christian fervour of Bernard 
should take the direction of devotion to a 
religious order was only natural in such an 
age. At twenty-two, therefore, he entered 
the Cistercian monastery of Citeaux, and three 
years later he was appointed abbot of a new 
monastery to be founded by himself. In 
founding this house he was attended by twelve 
brethren, five of whom were his own brothers 
in the flesh. 

The scene of the new abbey was called the 
Valley of Wormwood ; it was surrounded by 
trackless forests, the haunt of robbers, and 
possessed only a poor and stony soil. Here 
he and his companions began their difficult 
work. The ancient oaks and beeches fell 
before their axes; they built their house; they 
dug and fenced the land; they planted and 
pruned and tilled with untiring diligence. The 
dismal shade opened out into a scene of 
brightness, the grateful soil brought forth 
abundantly, while the house was vocal with 
their songs and their prayers; so that it came to 
be called “Clairvaux,” or the “ Bright Valley.” 

But their chief avocation was preaching, 
and visiting and teaching the scattered in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. In addition 
to these labours, Bernard wrote books de- 
nouncing the vices and errors of the clergy, 
commentaries on the Scriptures, and works 





defending their doctrines, after the manner of | paradise.” 


the great Augustine of Hippo, with whom he 
was very much one in sentiment. His pen 
was sometimes found even mightier than the 
sword of the warrior and the diplomacy of the 
statesman, and his voice was heard in the 
chambers of kings and princes and popes, 
giving counsel to the leaders of religion and 
to the rulers of kingdoms. 

But it was in the peaceful home at Clair- 
vaux, and in the greater intervals of his more 
public duties, that his spirit found its more 
confined employment, and it was here, in one 
of these seasons of semi-repose, that he penned 
the immortal hymn— 


“Jesu ! dulcis memoria.” 


And this one hymn has ‘blessed the church 
and the world, it may be affirmed, more than 
all his counselling of popes and his meddling 
in the affairs of kings and warriors could have 
done. 

For such a hymn to have been written by a 
monk may seem strange to some in whom 
lingers the old Jewish prejudice: “Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” But 

3ernard was no ordinary monk, therefore 

neither a sample of the fraternity nor an 
argument for the order. The opinion of 
Martin Luther, who himself had been a monk, 
is of no little weight. “If ever there has 
been,” says he, “a pious monk who feared 
God, it was Bernard, whom alone I hold in 
much higher esteem than all other monks and 
priests throughout the globe.” 

He certainly had no sympathy with the 
Mariolatry which characterizes the theology 
of the medizeval and of the Romanists in the 
present age. ‘“‘ We ought not to attribute to 
Mary,” says he, ‘that which belongs to one 
Being alone, to Him who can make all holy, 
and being Himself free from sin, purify others 
from it. Besides Him, all who have descended 
from Adam must say of themselves what one 
of them says in the name of all, ‘In sin did 
my mother conceive me.’” 

Yet he was not free from some of the errors 
of the Church of Rome, and was likewise 
touched, not to say tainted, with some of the 
popular superstitions of the age. But his own 
character was unexceptional, his life spotless, 
and his zeal and devotion in propagating the 
great doctrine of salvation through faith in 
Christ unhesitating. 

He was blessed with great sweetness of 
voice, hence he was called the “ mellifluous 
doctor” and the “honeyed teacher,” while 
his writings were styled “a stream from 
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He appears to have had considerable in- 
sight into the writings of St. Paul, and in no 
small degree, for an ecclesiastic, he im- 
bibed his spirit. The whole force of his life, 
the full power of his eloquence, the wide 
compass of his learning, and his deep and 
varied experience of divine things were all 
directed to the diffusion of the knowledge of 
Christ, the promotion of practical Christianity, 
and the purification and elevation of the 
Church to which he was as strongly as sin- 
cerely attached. 

Bernard was often engaged in controversy 
in defence of what he believed to be the truth. 
Sometimes his polemical adversaries differed 
from him less in doctrine than in church forms, 
and not unfrequently they were both seeking 
the same thing, only in different ways. Ber- 
nard, to purify and save society through the 
Church of Rome by first purifying herself and 
her teachings; others, such as Arnold of 
Brescia and Henri, the follower of Peter de 
Bruys, by renouncing the Papacy, after the 
manner of the Reformers of later days, and 


exalting the Word of God and the rights of]. 


the individual conscience. 

Bernard had a strong controversy with 
Abélard, which we refer to for the sake of 
culling a few sentences from extracts from the 
writings of the former, given by Neander in 
his “ Church History.” 

The controversy was on the nature of the 
atonement in relation to the judicial and 
paternal character of God :— 

“We cannot fathom the mystery of the 
Divine will,” says he, -“ yet we can feel the 
effect of the work (of atonement), we can be 
sensible of the benefit. Why did He ac- 
complish by His blood that which He might 
have accomplished by a word? Ask Him- 
self. It is vouchsafed unto me to know that 
the fact is so, but not the wherefore. It 
was not the death of Christ in itself, but the 
will of Him who freely offered Himself that 
was acceptable to God; and because this 
precious death procuring the downfall of sin 
could only be brought about by sin, so God 
had no pleasure in the sin, but used it for 
good. God did not thirst for man’s blood, 
but for man’s salvation. Three things meet 
here together: the humility of self-renuncia- 
tion ; the manifestation of love, even to the 
death of the cross; the mystery of redemp- 
tion whereby He overcame death. The two 
former parts are nothing without the third. 
The examples of humility and love are some- 
thing great, but have no firm foundation 
without the redemption.” 





It is remarkable that as his mother’s dying 
chamber was the scene of his new birth, so 
one of his first converts was his own father ; 
several of his brothers also following in the 
new life. His father soon followed his saintly 
wife to the regions of the blessed. Bernard 
closed the eyes of the old knight, and soon 
after saw his beloved brother Gérard pass 
through the dark valley to the regions of 
light, His record of his brother’s death is 
very touching :— 

“Who could ever have loved me as he did ? 
He was a brother by blood, but far more by 
religion Gérard, thou art in the 
eternal presence of the Lord Jesus, and hast 
angels for thy companions ; but what have I 
to fill up the void thou hast left? Fain 
would I know thy feelings towards me, my 
brother, my beloved: if, indeed, it is per- 
mitted to one bathing in the floods of 
Divine radiance to call to mind our misery, 
to be occupied with our grief. Yet God is 
love ; and the more closely a soul is united 
to God, the more does it abound in love. 
iat His nature is to have mercy and 
forgive. So, then, ¢iouv must be merciful, 
since thou art joined to Him who showeth 
mercy; and thy affections, though trans- 
formed, is no whit diminished. Thou hast 
laid aside thy infirmities, but not thy love, 
for ‘love abideth ;’ and through eternity thou 
wilt not forget me. He hath given, he hath 
taken away ; and while we deplore the loss of 
Gérard, let us not forget that he was given. 
God grant, Gérard, I may not have lost thee, 
but that thou hast preceded me, and that I 
may be with thee where thou art. For of 
a surety thou hast joined those whom in thy 
last night below thou didst invite to praise 
God, when suddenly, to the great surprise of 
all, thou, with a serene countenance and 
cheerful voice, didst commence chanting, 
‘Praise ye the Lord from the heavens; 
praise Him, all ye angels!’ At that moment, 
oh my brother, the day dawned on thee, 
though it was night to us: the night to thee 
was all brightness. aa" 

He describes the last moments of his 
brother with exquisite tenderness and sim- 
plicity :— 

“Just as I reached his side I heard him 
utter aloud those words of Christ, ‘ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit :’ then, 
repeating the verse over again, and resting 
on the word ‘Father, Father,’ he turned to 
me, and, smiling, said, ‘Oh! how gracious of 
God to be the Father of men! and what an 
honour for me to be one of His children !’ 
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and so he died; and so dying he well-nigh 
changed my grief into rejoicing, so com- 
pletely did his happiness eget the 
recollection of my own misery. . 

O Lord, Thou hast but called for T hine own ; 
Thou hast but taken what belonged to Thee. 
And now my tears put an end to my words, 
I pray Thee teach me to put an end to my 
tears.” 

Such was the man whose song to Jesus has 
come down to our day, to inspire our har- 
mony, attune our hearts, and assist our devo- 
tion. Happy are they who can sing, “ with 
the spirit and understanding,”— 


“Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find, 
A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 
O Saviour of mankind. 
* * . * * ” 
Jesus! our only joy be Thou, 
As Thou our prize wilt be ; 
Jesus! be Thou our glory now, 
And through eternity.” 


The fine hymn of Paul Gerhardt— 


** Hail! sacred head, once wounded,” 


has been thought by some to be a reproduc- 
tion of Bernard’s hymn, “ Salve, caput cruen- 
tatum.” It may have suggested the hymn of 
the great German composer. Mrs. Charles’s 
version of the Latin hymn bears a close 
resemblance in some parts to the translation 
of Gerhardt’s German hymn given in the 
Moravian, Wesleyan, and other hymn- 
books :— 


“ Hail! Thou head, so bruised and wounded, 
With the crown of thorns surrounded, 
Smitten with the mocking reed, 

Wounds which may not cease to bleed, 
Trickling faint and slow.” 


“Wounds which may not cease to bleed” 
may be taken more literally than sound 
criticism could allow, but they suggest also 
the constant flowing of the opened Fountain, 
the abiding efficacy of the one sacrifice offered 
once for all and for ever. A beautiful outflow 
of grateful and adoring love may be seen in 
the lines— 


“Thou this agony and scorn 
Hast for me, a sinner, borne ; 
Me, unworthy, all for me! 
With those signs of love on Thee, 
Glorious face, appear !” 


In the following verses he breathes a healthy 
and fervent Christian spirit, uttering the in- 





most prayer of every gracious heart, in words 





that savour nothing of any of Rome’s anti- 
scriptural dogmas :— 


‘Let me true communion know 
With Thee in Thy sacred woe ; 
Counting all beside but dross, 
Dying with Thee on Thy cross— 

Neath it will I die! 


Thanks to Thee with every breath, 

Jesus, for Thy bitter death ; 

Grant Thy guilty one this prayer, 

When my dying hour is near, 
Gracious God be nigh! 


When my dying hour must be, 
Be not absent then from me; 
In that dreadful hour, I pray, 
Jesus, come without delay; 
See, and set me free ! 


When Thou biddest me depart, 

Whom I cleave to with my heart, 

Tower of my soul, be near, 

With Thy saving cross appear, 
Show Thyself to me!” 


There is no thought of purgatory here, no 
idea of the invocation of saints, or the inter- 
cession of Mary; it is “Jesus only,” Jesus 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life ;” Jesus 
the one mediator with God. 

Bernard died at the age of sixty-two, his 
life worn out with toil and conflict. He 
was not allowed to spend his last days with- 
out being called to act the part of a mediator 
between the burghers of the city of Metz and 
the neighbouring barons, who in their fierce 
quarrels were ruining each other, and devas- 
tating the country all around. Weak and 
dying almost, he shut not his ears to the 
call. He was carried to the old city on the 
banks of the Moselle, which figured so con- 
spicuously in the recent Franco-Prussian war. 

The barons were insolent in their treat- 
ment of the worsted burghers, and at first 
rejected Bernard’s intervention, threatening 
to crush their adversaries on the morrow. 
The intervening night was spent by the 
emaciated monk in prayer to God. The 
morning light brought the burghers, who 
lamented the apparent failure of his efforts. 
He assured them that the barons would yield 
yet. In the night he had joined singing to 
prayer, and his song was that of the angels, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” The 
barons had heard him, and the words had 
touched their hearts. In the afternoon they 
announced that they had changed their deter- 
mination ; they were ready to listen to terms. 
« Behold,” said Bernard, “here is the intro- 
duction to the song, which we shall soon 
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have to sing, ‘Glory to God in the highest,’ 
etc.” After a few days spent in negociations, 
reconciliation was effected, peace was restored, 
and Bernard, the peacemaker, returned to 
Clairvaux to die. 

He exhorted his monks to abound more 
and more in every good work, and as they 
stood sobbing around his bed, his eyes filled 
with tears, and he faintly murmured, “‘I am 
in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart and be with Christ, which is far better, 
nevertheless the love of my children urgeth 
me to remain here below.” These were his 
last words. “Fixing his dove-like eyes on 


heaven, his spirit passed away from earth,” to 
join his mother and Gérard, and to be “ For 
ever with the Lord.” Sweetly God answered 
the prayer of the closing verses of one of his 
hymns :— 


‘* Jesus has gone to heaven again, 
igh on His Father’s throne to reign; 
My heart no more can here remain, 
But after Him has gone. 


We follow Thee with praises there, 
With hymn and vow and suppliant prayer ; 
In Thy celestial home to share, 

Grant us, O Lord, with Thee.” 
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RWiELL might one of our leading 

3 journals conclude an article on 
the recent religious census with 
the words: “It is clear there is 
still abundant room in this 
country for evangelistic efforts of every kind.” 
For we learn from that census that, in so far 
as its investigation has already extended, “the 
religious accommodation in our land is equal 
to the wants of less than one-half of the 
aggregate population, while the attendance 
is equal to about one-half of the sittings 
provided.” 

And there is surely no kind ot evangelistic 
effort more worthy the approval and aid of 
the Christian Church than the services held 
for the simple preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ during twenty-one winters past in the 
theatres, music halls, mission-rooms of this 
vast London of ours, whose population in- 
creases at the almost awfully rapid rate of 
90,000 yearly. 

The reports of this work for God are full of 
encouragement ; but it is a well-known fact 
that the very activity of these days which 
provides so much material for the reporter 
leaves but scant leisure to read the reports, 
and we gladly welcome a little work entitled 
“Some Moral Miracles of the Gospel,” by a 
secretary of the London City Mission, who 
has been one of the principal organizers and 
managers of these services, and who gives in 





this condensed form some of their most|. 


striking results. He shows first how fully has 





been proved the fitness of this effort. 


“One reason,” said a poor man, “ why 
I prefer coming to the ‘Brit.’ (Britannia 
Theatre) rather than to church is because if 
any of my mates see me go in and come out 
they don’t ‘rig’ me as if it was a church or 
chapel.” 

For we must always remember what we 
lately heard remarked by the Bishop of Bed- 
ford, that among the so-called “‘ masses” that 
mighty influence, public opinion, which in 
higher society makes church-going “ the 
correct thing,” sets quite the other way among 
our poorer brethren. 

And then again many instances are given to 
prove how the fact is realized concerning 
these services, which we try in vain to impress 
concerning church and chapel, that no “ Sun- 
day-clothes ” are necessary to appear there. 

“A fellow hard-up,” said a man as he was 
leaving the Victoria Theatre, “can’t go to a 
place of worship: his clothes are looked at, 
and they think he’s a thief come to take 
something away; but at the ‘Vic’ you can 
walk in and no one notices you; we are al! 
alike there.” 

“The majority of persons,” says an eye- 
witness, ‘who have attended the services at 
the Holborn Amphitheatre were stablemen 
who found this ‘the right sort of church for 
them ;’ especially because they could go 
there straight from their work without having 
to go home and dress.” 

And the testimony of all who have taken 
part in these services—preachers, managers, 
neighbouring clergy, and city missionaries— 
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confirms the foregoing evidence that the 
right class has been reached by this special 
ministry. 

“You shouldn’t admit that man,” said a 
policeman present at one of the Victoria 
Theatre services. ‘He will make a disturb- 
ance, and it will take four of us to carry him 
to the station-house.” But the, missionary 
allowed the man to pass; his conduct 
throughout was admirable, and next day the 
missionary called on him at home, and was 
allowed to read the Bible and offer up a 
prayer. 

“Two-thirds of the men present at each 
service,” says one of the managers, “‘ to judge 
by their appearance, were men whom nothing 
but a prize-fight can interest or a tap-room 
usually attracts; and here they were, quietly 
and patiently awaiting the beginning of the 
service and listening with attention through- 
out to the simple preaching of Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” 

“Do you see,” said the theatre beadle at 
the Pavilion, “that well-dressed woman going 
in? When I kept a saloon in Ratcliff highway, 
she was my chief dancer) a bold, brazen, 
clever woman, the companion of sailors. One 
Sunday she was persuaded to come here; 
and soon after she said to me, ‘I’ve done 
with this kind of life for ever ; I’ve lived a vile 
life far too long ; I’m going to be a Christian.’ 
Now, sir, I don’t believe there’s a better 
woman living.” 

“When I preached at the Victoria Theatre,” 
says a clergyman of the Church of England, 
“ the congregation which crowded the building 
consisted almost entirely of working men. As 
I spoke on the uplifting of the brazen serpent, 
as a type of our Saviour’s atoning death for 
us, I was listened to with the most extra- 
ordinary attention, as if the subject had never 
been heard of before. During a 
ministry of thirty years I never entered so 
much into the feelings of our Lord who 
‘when He beheld the city, wept over it.’” 

“ Nowhere in the three kingdoms,” writes 
an eminent Nonconformist minister, “have I 
ever preached to an assembly of my fellow 
men who seemed more deeply to need the 
preaching of the gospel of peace than on 
Sunday evening at the Victoria Theatre, 
drawn as these people evidently were from 
the lowest stratum of London population. 
When we entered there was much noise and 
confusion, especially in the galleries, but in a 
few minutes from the beginning of the service 
all were orderly, and before its close all was 
solemn and still.” 
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And not only are these services thronged 
by those dwelling in the far country of degra- 
dation and open vice, but by many far from 
God in open unbelief. Cases of the infidel, 
the Atheist, the Secularist lecturer converted 
to God by the preaching of His word at the 
theatre or music-hail, and becoming in their 
turn preachers of His truth, are recorded in 
Mr. Sawell’s interesting pages; and our 
thoughts are carried back to that day of 
gospel triumph in Ephesus when the sor- 
cerer’s costly sacrifice was made for Christ’s 
sake ; as we read how the neighbours of a 
poor shoemaker, for many years a determined 
infidel, who had been induced to attend-a 
theatre service, were alarmed a few days after- 
wards by seeing a quantity of smoke issuing 
from his house, and found the man was. 
destroying all his infidel books. “ From that 
time he began to tell his friends what great 
things the Lord had done for him: as he 
listened to the preaching at the theatre he 
had found his infidelity a lie, and seen how 
the Saviour he had despised alone could save 
him.” 

A touching instance is given of the blessed 
effect produced by a theatre sermon on a 
ticket-of-leave man about to commit a daring 
burglary. “While waiting in the New Cut 
for my pal,” he said to the clergyman who had 
preached the sermon. in question, “I heard 
the singing in the theatre, and thought I’d 
go in for a minute and hear what the parson 
had to say. You said there was mercy for 
the worst of sinners, and now I want to know 
whether there is mercy for me.” This man 
became an earnest, consistent Christian ; and 
the above-mentioned clergyman tells us how 
he sent to him, from the distant land to which 
he emigrated, twenty-five shillings, almost his. 
first honest earnings —“One pound to go 
towards the expense of the theatre services, 
two-and-sixpence to the Bible Society, and 
the remaining two-and-sixpence for tracts to 
be sent to old companions, whose names he 
enclosed.” 

No one can read this little book without 
entering into the spirit of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
words, therein quoted—“ If I had a million 
in my hand I would not spend a sixpence in 
bricks and mortar, but would spend the whole 
in providing the living agent to go down into 
the depths of human misery, and see what 
remedy can be applied.” While only less 
eloquent than the facts we have given are the 
words quoted by Mr. Sawell from that noble- 
man’s reply to the objections raised by some 
at the beginning of this grand and real work 
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of evangelization ; those objections being | preach in unconsecrated places?’ his was a 
chiefly founded on the “unsuitableness of true, a noble answer, ‘ My lord, I have never 


a the places used for these services.” |preached in unconsecrated places. When 
i “There is not a spot, not a building on our Lord Jesus Christ descended from 
a the earth where we ought not to preach|heaven He consecrated to Himself every 
Christ,” said Lord Shaftesbury. “When the | foot of earth on the surface of the globe.’” 
famous Mr. Howells, of Long Acre, was | ALICE JANE TURNER. 
, asked by his bishop, ‘How can you dare to | 
: AUS ERO 


THREE ATTITUDES. 
A woman “came behind Him, and touched the border of His garment.” —LUKE Viil. 44. 


HE came behind Him, for beneath those eyes, 
> Even those gentle eyes, she could not stand, 
Afraid He might refuse her, or despise 
The trembling’touch of her enfeebled hand. 
But though: concealed, He knew that she was near, 
And turning Him, looked on the fearfui soul : H 
Then spake to her, hushing her every fear,— F 
“Rise, go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Art thou behind Him, as thou think’st, unséen ? 








sae 9 Afraid to meet His kind, His loving face ? 
Stretch forth thy hand and touch his robe, or e’en 
: His garment'’s fringe—thou shalt receive His grace. ; 
\ Mary “ sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard His word.” —LUKE x. 39. : 


There was another. Not dehind Him she 
A trembler stood,—she sat at His dear feet, : 
An eager listener, only pleased when He i 


Would talk with her. Communion, O how sweet ! 4 
There was her heaven: to hear Him her delight ; ; 
To gaze upon His face, her highest joy ; : 


The beaming of His eye, her spirit’s light ; 

To learn, while Jesus taught, her blest employ. 
Art thou like Mary? art thou near thy Lord ? 

It is thy holy privilege, rejoice : 
Wait at His feet to catch each gracious word, 

Sit ever there to hear His gentle voice. 








“ There was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of His disciples, whom Jesus loved.” —JOUN Xiii. 23. 
But there was one—twas not dehind the Lord, 
Nor at His feet, but on His tender dreast 
He found His place, sharing love’s full reward, 
‘ Near to His heart, reclining, and at rest. 
Learning, ’tis true, but feasting while he learned : 
Touching, ’tis true, but with how sweet a touch ; 4 
Not with the hand, that fears it may be spurned, 4 
But with the touch of love, that ventures much, 4 
That ventures all, even the familiar kiss ; ; 
For perfect love had banished every fear. 
If we have touched, if we have learned, be this 
Our highest aim,—to rest thus sweetly near. WILLIAM LUFF. 
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“THe Castle of INDOLENCE.” 


y | HERE are some books that can|it been otherwise, we should not have had 
be read at any time or place, | his poems. 








others have their interest in-| All things considered, Thomson’s life, so 
tensified by the fitness of their|far as his financial circumstances were con- 
surroundings. |cerned, was not a very hard one. He was 


The “Elegy in a Country Churchyard” | never brought into contact with that grinding 
will be best appreciated if made the com-| poverty that has damped the ardour and fet- 
panion of some rural ramble, and read as | tered the aspirations of so many poets. His 
the summer day fades gently into twilight. | was not that hard, inexorable fate which drove 
The “Shipwreck ” should be taken up when | Otway to starvation and Chatterton to poison. 
the wind sounds mournfully along the beach, | A pension, or a sinecure appointment, neither 
and the great white waves thunder against|/of which men of letters in his day were too 
the base of some huge cliff that towers above | proud.to accept, placed him in a position, as 
the sea, while the grand music of Milton|a rule, to gratify his tastes and to live com- 
should be listened to by some “vast cathe-|fortably, if not luxuriously. At the latter 
dral, high and hoary,” and the gentler notes/| part of his life he held the position of 
of Cowper by the. fireside of a peaceful | SurveyorGeneral of the Leeward Islands. He 
home. |was allowed to perform the duties by a 

The verse of Scott and of Macaulay rings| deputy, and was thus in receipt of some two 
out to the blast of the trumpet and the|or three hundred a year, with no work to do 
gleam of the banner, that of Beattie and/for the money. Thus he necessarily had 
Thomson accords with the tinkling of the) considerable leisure to devote to poetry, and 
sheep-bell and the lowing of the kine. |the result warranted the effort. His minor 

From the poems of Thomson many writers, | poems had not met with very marked success. 
consciously or unconsciously, have drawn|His,plays had owed their acceptance as much 
their inspiration. His influence on Clare|to the patronage they had received, and to 
and Bloomfield was marked and great. The) the political circumstances of the time, as to 
former, a poor peasant in an obscure village, | their own intrinsic merits. But the “Seasons” 
hoarded a few hard-earned pence to purchase|/had made him famous. Continually re- 
a copy of the “ Seasons,” and read it eagerly | touched, continually improved, each edition 
amid scenes congenial to its subject; the|had been an advance on the preceding, and 
latter, a working shoemaker in a city garret,| he had won a place in English literature from 
pored over the same much-loved poem, till) which it is difficult to suppose that he will 
his meagre surroundings and incessant toil| ever be dislodged. Thus he brought to the 
were well-nigh forgotten in the pleasure that| construction of “The Castle of Indolence ” 
the perusal brought him ; and a thousand_|an established reputation and matured powers 
others, who never penned a line, have felt) and ‘genius, 
that pure enjoyment in the pages of- the| He had selected the Spenserian stanza for 
“Seasons” and “ The Castle of Indolence ”| the task, and followed, in the earlier part of 
that Poetry alone can give. | the poem at least, the expressions and man- 

Of all of Thomson’s productions, “ The} nerisms of the poet whom he thus copied. 
Castle of Indolence” was the one which | The work is divided into two parts—the first 
received the greatest amount of care and had| being a description of the Castle and its 
most labour bestowed upon it. For about| occupants, the second an account of the 
fifteen years the poet had it in hand. | attack upon and conquest of the Castle, and 

Commencing with a few disconnected|the capture of the fell Enchanter who owned 
stanzas ridiculing his own love of ease and| it, by the Knight of Arts and Industry. 
utter disinclination to anything like arduous| It is a book to be read in the country and 
exertion, the work gradually lengthened and|in the summer-time—to be made the com- 
assumed a different form. If his fault, as he} panion of a ramble, and a rest by some rippling 
himself said, was laziness, it is evident that he| brooklet half hid in shady woodlands, some 
not only knew it, but strove against it. Had _| lovely nook, where, to quote the poem itself— 
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** Was nought around but images of rest: 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between; 

And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed; and beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 

Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets play’d, 
And hurléd everywhere their waters sheen, 

That, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 

Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur 

made. 


Joined to the prattle of the purling rills, 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale, 

And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stockdoves plain amid the forest deep, 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclinéd all to sleep. 

- * * * * “+ 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

For ever flushing round a summer-sky : 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast; 

And the:calm pleasures always hover’d nigh; 
But whate’er smack’d of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far, far off expell’d from this delicious nest.” 


Hard by stood the Castle “ mid embower- 
ing trees” that “made a kind of chequered 
day and night ;” and at its gate the Enchanter 
stood ready to ensnare the passer-by. 

The poet, careful at the first to represent the 
evil nature and intentions of the wizard, yet, 
and rightly, puts into his mouth a song which 
might well lure the weary wanderer to “ fair 
quiet and sweet rest.” Evil himself, Indo- 
lence assumes a goodness not his own. It is 
Vice masquerading in the garb of Virtue, the 
wolf in the sheep’s clothing :— 


“* Come,’ [he sings] ‘ ye, who still the cumbrous load 
of life 
Push hard up hill; but as the furthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep, 
Fot ever vain: come, and withouten fee, 
I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, 
Your cares, your toile: will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight ; O come, ye weary wights, to me! 


‘ But if a little exercise you choose, 
Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden here: 
Amid the groves you may indulge the muse, 
Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year; 
Or softly stealing, with your watery gear, 
Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude; the whilst, amused, you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the zephyr’s sigh, 
Attunéd to the birds, and woodland melody.’” 


Thus, winning some by witching words, 
and drawing some with gentle touch, Indo- 
lence fills his Castle with fresh occupants day 





by day. Entering, they are clad in easy 
flowing robes, and each takes his own way 
and pursues his own pleasures. But in the 
Castle itself, as without it, all conduces to 


ease and luxury— 


‘** The rooms with costly tapestry were hung, 
Where was inwoven many a gentle tale, 
Such as of old the rural poets sung 
Or of Arcadian or Sicilian vale.” 


Nor were other comforts forgotten 


“* Everywhere huge covered tables stood 

With wines high-flavoured and rich viands crowned, 
Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 

On the green bosom of the earth are found.” 


Nor was that pleasure overlooked which is 
felt when the storm without makes sweeter 
the calm within— 


**Near the pavilions where we slept still ran 
Soft tinkling streams, and dashing waters fell, 
And sobbing breezes sighed, and oft began 
(So worked the wizard) wintry storms to swell. 
* * * * * * 
Yet the least entrance found they none at all, 
Whence sweeter grew our sleep, secure in massy 
hall.” 


Into this first part of the poem the writer 
introduces several portraits, more or less 
satirical of his friends, and he himself is 
described by one of them, Lord Lyttleton. 
The verse is as follows, the first line only 
being Thomson’s own, the remainder being 
Lord Lyttleton’s composition :— 


** A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems ; 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and Nature’s pleasing themes, 
Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain ; 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 
Here laugh’d he careless in his easy seat ; 

Here quaff’d, encircled with the joyous train, 
Oft moralizing sage; his ditty sweet 
He loathéd much to write, ne caréd to repeat.” 


Doubtless the portrait was a correct one, 
but the care bestowed by Thomson on his 
writings scarcely warrants the term “ unpre- 
meditated strain,” 

Beneath the fair-seeming show of the 
Enchanted Castle lurked evils and terrors ; 
but the delicate nerves of its occupants were 
not rudely shaken by the necessity of care 
for such as might be attacked by any malady ; 
for such was provided a place— 


“ Deep, dreary, under ground,” 


where they were quietly placed. 
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** Far from the light of heaven, they languish’d there, 
Unpitied uttering many a bitter groan ; 
‘For of these wretches taken was no care: y 
Fierce fiends, and hags of hell, their only nurses 
were.” 


One is reminded of the “ oubliettes,” in which 
were cast so many melancholy prisoners in 
the castle dungeons of France. 

With this stanza the first part of the poem 
properly closes, so far as ‘Thomson is con- 
cerned. Four more were inserted by Dr. 
Armstrong, at (so it is said) Thomson’s 
desire. They simply describe the diseases 
which Indolence is likely to produce, and 
may remain unquoted. 


But to introduce the darker shades of 


colouring thus at the end of the first part 
was, one cannot help thinking, a mistake. 
lhe picture of the Enchanted, Hall should 
have presented its beauties without its de- 
formities, its attractive without its repulsive 
features ; they properly belong to the second 
part, in which Sir Industry overcomes the 
Enchanter and completes the conquest of the 
Castle. 

At the commencement of this secpnd part 
are two stanzas in which the poet speaks of 
the fate of poets generally, and then chal- 
lenges Fortune to do her worst with regard 
io himself. As a rule, he personally had had 
but little to complain of, but there is a grim 
humour in the last line of the first of the 
two verses that reminds one of circumstances 
attending the lives of too many of those 
singers who have made themselves famous— 


** Ts there no patron to protect the muse, 
And fence for her Parnassus’ barren soil ? 
lo every labour its reward accrues, 
And they are sure of bread who swink and moil; 
But a fell tribe the Aonian hive despoil, 
As ruthless wasps oft rob the painful bee: 
[hus while the laws not guard that noblest toil, 
Ne for the muses other meed decree, 
They praiséd are alone, and starve right merrily.” 


The second stanza of the two is probably 
the finest in the whole poem :- 


**T care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which'Aurora shows her brightening face ; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave: 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave.” 

The stanza breathes the triumph of: an 
imaginative and lofty intellect over the pos- 
sible changes, distresses, and imperfections 


of the daily life. 














We are now brought into contact with the 
hero of the second part of the poem, Sir 
Industry. He, from earliest boyhood, had 
been so trained as to insure health and 
strength, vigour and manliness :— 


‘* Earth was his bed, the boughs his roof did frame ; 
He knew no beverage but the flowing stream ; 

His tasteful well-earn’d food the silvan game, 
Or the brown fruit with which the woodlands 


teem : 
The same to him glad summer, or the winter 
breme.” $ 


The higher nature was not forgotten. “ He’ 
was nurtured “in every science and in every 
art.” Painting, sculpture, music, poesy, all 
he adventured, and in all excelled: and 
now arrived at manhood, he goes forth to 
that conquest for which his training had 
prepared him, “‘a barbarous world to civi- 
lize.” Passing through various countries Sir 
Industry, “ before him chasing Indolence and 
Crimes,” reaches the coast of Britain, and 
there fixes his abode. There is something 
about the portrait of this Sir Industry—in 
Britain, at least-—that recalls to the mind 
that dim, mysterious shadow, British Arthur, 
who, with his knights, rode forth, “ redressing 
human wrong.” 

Making his home in Britain, his efforts 
and his influence soon alter the aspect of 
the land— 


‘* Gay plains extend where marshes slept before ; 
O’er recent meads the exulting streamlets fly ; 
Dark frowning heaths grow bright with Ceres’s store, 
And woods imbrown the steep, or wave along the 
shore.”’ 


But after a while, like.a dark shadow over 
the sunshine, like ‘‘a pestilence walking at 
noonday ”—subtle, slow, yet certain—the in- 
fluence of the fell Enchanter, from his distant 
Castle of Indolence, makes itself felt, and 
Sir Industry, finding this, rises from his well- 
earned repose. ‘Though now old, he is yet 
hardy, and his spirit is unbroken. He deter- 
mines to destroy the wizard, and sets forth 
attended by his bard and page, “a fiery- 
footed boy.” Reaching the valley, fair and 
pleasant, whereby stood the fatal Castle, the 
bard—half won over by the sweet attractive- 
ness of the scene—pleads for mercy for the 
deluded men who linger amid its groves and 
dells. But the good knight takes a sterner 
tone :— 





‘* Grace be to those who can and will repent ; 
But penance, long and dreary, to the slave, 
Who must in floods of ire, his gross foul spirit lave.” 
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The Enchanter has already beheld them} And those dark dungeons now are opened in 
advancing, and marked them for his own. | which, bound and forgotten, lay those whose 
But against such fate Sir Industry is fore-| ailments made them neglected of their kind. 
armed. As the wizard darts forward, think-| For them day smiles once more and hope 
ing to draw them within his gate, the! returns again, though for some unhappy few 
knight recedes a pace or two, shunning his! nought is left but repentance and a peaceful 
touch, and then advancing again flings over | death. 
him the net of Fate, against which all the} The few remaining stanzas deal with the 
Enchanter’s spells are powerless, and he him-| punishment of those yet hardened and im- 
self finds his magic vain. Now, having thus/ penitent, and the poem thus closes abruptly, 
ensnared and made captive the ensnarer of| comparing the sufferings inflicted by fiends 
others, the knight bids the bard appeal to| upon those who would not listen to the voice 
those made captive—though willing captives | of Industry to the fate of swine, urged by 
in the Castle. He depicts in glowing terms} some brutal drover along the public way ; 
the pleasures of the active life, and endea-|a simile that was probably suggested by 
vours to recall them to the paths they had} Thomson’s own observation, as in his day 
forsaken, and the pursuits of earlier days. | large numbers of swine and cattle were con- 
For them it is not yet too late— tinually driven along the main road near the 
house in which he lived. But such a close 
to the poem is scarcely satisfactory, and is 
below the level of the rest of the work. 

And here and there are expressions that 
may provoke a smile ; such as when speaking 
of the harp of AZolus, up which 


** Would you then learn to dissipate the band 
Of the huge threatening difficulties dire, 
That in the weak man’s way like lions stand, 
His soul appal, ‘and damp his rising fire ? 
Resolve, resolve, and to be men aspire. 
Exert that noblest privilege, alone 
Here to mankind indulged; control desire ; 
Let godlike reason, from her sovereign throne, _| ** Roll suclt sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Speak the commanding word, ‘I will!’ and it is} Then let them down again into the soul.” 
done.” 
The expression “let them down again” is 


Of his hearers, the nobler and the stronger- 
minded respond to the call, and rising, break 
the fetters that have bound them, and leave 
the Enchanted Castle. But the larger number 
are loth to quit the ease which they have 
so long enjoyed, and heap abuse upon him 
who would be their deliverer if they would 
permit him. For such Sir Industry has only 
stern words, and their real awakening follows. 
He waves a wand and the glamour that the 
Enchanter has cast over all around is dis- 


pelled at once :— 


‘«Sudden the landscape sinks on every hand; 


The pure quick streams are marshy puddles found; 
On baleful heaths the groves all blacken’d stand, 
And o’er the weedy, foul, abhorréd ground, 
Snakes, adders, toads, each loathsome creature 
crawls around.” 





scarcely happy. So, again, when speaking of 
party strife, one set of politicians being 





** Pushed up to power, and crowned their cares, 
In comes another set, and kicketh them downstairs.” 


| Some better term than, the last few words 
| might surely have been found in such a case. 
But such blemishes are few. Taken as a 
whole, the’ poem well repays perusal, not 
once, but often; and is worthy the reputa- 
tion of the author of the “Seasons”; and 
the art of the writer is best shown by the 
|fact that in reading the description of the 





|enchanted dwelling, our admiration of it is 


only too likely to make us forget that it was, 
| after all, only a “‘ Castle of Indolence.” 
R. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 
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A PALM GROVE, CEYLON, 


In A PaLm GROVE. 


Wik HE cocoa-nut trees grow tall and slim, 
z Not straight, but bending ; 
~—" With their branchless stems and leaves depending, 
Which look so small, 
So high 
Up in the sky, 
That when the fall of a leaf occurs— 
A big dead leaf of serrate brown— 
It wonder stirs ; 
For it comes down from the crown 
With a swishing sound, 
And a crash on the ground. 
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Our cocoa-nut garden borders the lake ; 
Has rocks and bushes to form a brake ; 
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A sweet green brake, which, girdling 

The garden, nests many a birdling ; 

A birdling that chirps in the cinnamon shrub, 
That twitters unseen in the close-growing scrub, 


And the lake 
Mirrors the brake 
And the huge grey:stones ; 
And laps, 
And flaps, 
In whispering tones 
At their base. 
This my garden’s a beautiful place ; 
In the afternoon hush 
What shadows lie 
On the turf so green, 
Where the foot must crush 
The flowers’ satine, 
As it tramples by. 
Flowers that gently look up from their beds, 
Up, and up, to the trees’ lofty heads ; 
The feathery heads of the cocoa-nut trees, 
So far away up that one scareely sees 
The great brown nuts which are hanging there, 
Growing and ripening in hot clear air. 


The soft grey squirrels run up the boles ; 
- They fly to their airie rooms ; 
They fly to their nooks and holes 
. Close under the leafy plumes : 
And the shadows of all come flickering down, 
And rest on the turf to sober the shine, 
The hot gold shine, 
That would scorch too much 
The blossoms which gaze 
On such ardent rays, 
And would slay them by too long a burning touch. 


Delicate flowers, 
Through the drowsy hours 
Living to breathe in the crystal calm, 
Living to drink in the scents and balm 
Of a tropical clime ; 

Living to look, 

For a time, 
Into Nature’s beautiful book. 
Azure and flecked with white, 
Hearted with glowing pink, 
On stems so slender, 
They must be tender, 
Such gossamer sprays to link. 
Here come flickering butterflies, 
Orange and sulphur, a couple of sprites ; 
A couple of gorgeous insects, which rise 
And fall and quiver among the lights, 
And circle around the lantana blooms— 
The orange-coloured lantana—and play 
With the blooms which are just as yellow as they, 


And lose themselves in the jungle glooms. © GRAHAM L. CAMPBELL. 
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IN THE FURNACE. 


BY T. E. SOUTHEE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WATERLOGGED,” ‘* WEATHERBOUND,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—THRUST OUT. 






p,HE evening following 
the interview in the 
library was passed by 
Mildred in a feverish 
state of anxiety. It 


perilous situation for so 
young a girl to be placed 
in, and she looked round 


was a strange and| 


| She went to her own private escritoire 
and counted her little store ; fifty-six pounds, 
| besides some silver. This was a large sum 
| for her to have saved, seeing that her allow- 
| ance was comparatively a small one. Major 
Carnegie was extravagant himself, but he had 
a great objection to other people spending 
| money. 
| Still, though fifty pounds seemed a large sum 
| for a girl of nineteen to have in her posses- 
| sion, it would be of little use in an establish- 
| ment such as Mildred suddenly found herself 


her with dismay. What was she to do ? How | the sole mistress of. 


was she to meet this new trouble ? 


She sat on and on, thinking and thinking ;| increase ; but she did not faint. 
She} father had deserted her, but God was still 


but she could come to no conclusion. 
was so terribly ignorant of all worldly matters. 
Ruin was, she knew, something terrible ; but 
of the full significance of the term she had 
no conception. What was she to do? To 
whom was she to apply for assistance ? 
would have written to good Miss Bentham, | 
but she did not know her address. 
Presently Dixon made his appearance. 
“ Here’s a letter for you, miss,” he said ; 
“the man brought it from Charing Cross, | 
and he says the gentleman who gave it him | 
said that you were to give hima shilling.” | 
Mildred took the letter, and read it. It} 
was. as follows :— 
“My DEAR MILDRED,—When this reaches | 
you I shall be far on my journey. I cannot} 
face the trouble that is before me, so-I am 
going over to France to be out of the way. 
Your unkindness has cut me to the quick. 
Nevertheless, you have the best wishes of 
“ Your affectionate father, 
““WaLTER CARNEGIE.” 
“ Give the man a shilling,” she said quietly, | 
and Dixon went out and shut the door. 
She sat for some time perfectly motionless. 
When she looked at the prospect before 
her she felt absolutely stunned and dizzy. 
Many a girl so situated would have gone off 
her head and fallen into hysterics ; but it was 
not so with Mildred Sugden. The undeni- 
able benefits of that wise and sound educa- 
tion which Miss Bentham had so sedulously 
bestowed upon her were now fully shown. 





| Her troubles seemed every moment to- 


Her earthly 


her refuge, and she determined to leave all 
to His guidance. “Take no thought for 
the morrow,” He had said, and with these 
thoughts she ‘lay down on her bed and slept 


She} soundly. 


She had hardly finished her breakfast the 
following morning when Dixon burst into the 
room, evidently in a state of great pertur- 
bation. 

‘“Oh, Miss Mildred!” he said, “there are 
two men downstairs asking for master, and we 
cannot find him, | He went to bed very early 
last night ; but his bed has not been slept on, 
and he’s not to be found anywhere.”, 

“Don’t alarm yourself, Dixon,” she said, 
calmly. ‘“ Major Carnegie has gone to 
3oulogne. ‘The letter you brought me last 
night was to. announce his departure.” 

“ The villain!” cried Dixon, “to run away 
and leave you to face all the trouble.” 

‘“* Hush, hush,” said Mildred, quietly ; “you 
must not say that, Dixon.” 

“TI can’t help it, miss. ‘These men down- 
stairs have got an execution ; there’s a bill of 
sale, or something of that sort’ What can 
be done? They say that if the money isn’t 


paid they are going to sell everything off. 
Why, you won't have a roof to cover your - 
head!” 

“I don’t think it can be as bad as that, 
Dixon,” answered Mildred, placidly ; “but 
show the men into the library, and I will 
come down and see them at once.” 
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“You have business with Major Car- 
negie,” she said, when the men had entered 
the room. “Will you tell me what the 
nature of it is?” 

“Why, miss,” said one of the men, pre- 


senting a piece of paper, “‘our principal has | 


got a bill o’ sale, and we're in possession. 
There’s my warrant. The thing is, can’you 
pay?” 

** What is the amount of your demand ?” 

“Well, just over a thousand pounds, with 
the law expenses.” 

“A thousand pounds!” cried Mildred ; 
“that is a large sum! What is it for ?” 

“‘ Money lent; the major had it inhard cash.’ 

“T know nothing of the matter,” she re- 
plied ; “‘ but if time is giveri me, 1 will endea- 
vour to settle it.” 

“Settle it!” exclaimed the man, who had 
constituted himself spokesman ; “bless your 
innocent heart, don’t you try to do nothing 
of the sort. The major’s bolted; we know 
all about it ; and the whole pack ‘ull be down 
upon you in a brace o’ shakes.” 

““What would you advise me to do?” she 
asked. 

“Take care of yourself, miss; that’s my 
advice. There’s plenty here to satisfy us, 
without interfering with anything o’ yours. 
You seem a fair and straight young lady, so 
now you pack up your traps and get out o’ 
this as fast as you can. We shall sell every 
blessed stick as soon as we can get the bills 
out and the things lotted.” 

“And what is to be done with the ser- 
vants ?” she asked. 

“Get rid of ’em as quick as you can. 
They'll do nothing but eat, so don’t you 
waste your money—if you’ve got any—in 
feeding them.” 

“T can’t turn them out of doors at a 
moment’s notice,” said Mildred, decidedly. 

“Well, miss, you must do as you like. 
You axed me for my advice, and I’ve given 
it to you. All I can say is, if they are not 
out by to-night my governor will most likely 
send ’um all packing to-morrow. Now I and 
my man’s going downstairs to see what we 
can get for breakfast.” 

Thus saying, the man backed out of the 
room, followed by his companion, and Mil- 
dred was left alone. 

She was perfectly bewildered. What was 
to be done? Well, she must pay the ser- 
vants ; that was but just and right. So she 
went up-stairs and took out her little hoard, 
and then with it in her hand she descended 
to the library and rang the bell. 


’ 


It was answered by Dixon. 

“Tell all the servants to come up,” she 
said ; “I want to speak to them.” 

The women all filed in with a curtsey, and 
stood in a row, with, Mrs. Jones, the cook, at 
their head; while Dixon and the other man 
and a page-boy brought up the rear. 

When they were all assembled Mildred 
said— 

“You all know what has taken place, and 
how I am situated. 
us can’ remain long in the house, and the 
sooner we are out of it the better. Here is 
fifty-six pounds,” and she laid it on the table 
in notes and gold; “it is a small sum, | 
know; but it is all I have. I shall take ten 
pounds for myself, the rest I wish to divide 
amongst you.” 





I knows it. Take the money, my child,” and 

| she swept it all up and placed it in Mildred’s 
hands. ‘‘ We’ve all had good places, and been 
well paid, and I hope there’s none of us ’ud 
be so mean as to want to take your money. 
If there is,” and she glanced round with a 
flash of scorn in*her eyes, “let ‘um come to 
Jemima Jones and she'll pay ’um! She’s 
not lived all these years in good families 
without saving a bit o’ money, and fifty or a 
hundred pounds won’t break her.” 

“I’m with you, Mrs. Jones,” said Dixon ; 
**T’'ll go halves.” 

“Thank you, Dixon, but there’s no occa- 
sion. I can see as we've had no one among 
us who would rob the horfan of her last 
penny.” 

A murmur of approbation went round the 
room, while the under housemaid rushed for- 
ward and threw herself at her feet, saying— 

‘Oh, Miss Mildred, let me go with you ; 
I don’t want any wages, only let me be with 
you.” 

This was too much for Mildred, and she 
broke down under it. She had nerved her- 
self for endurance, but for kindness and 
sympathy—especially from such a quarter— 
she was not prepared. 

“No, no, child,” expostulated Mrs. Jones ; 
“that won’t do at all. You’ve got an ailing 
mother, and you had better look out for 
another place ; and if you’ve got any of your 
wages to spare give it to her. I’m going to 
look after Miss Mildred, and we can’t have 
more cats than ’ull catch mice.” 





It appears that none of 


“No,” said Mrs. Jones, decidedly ; “not if 
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CHAPTER IV.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


FORTNIGHT had elapsed; the fur- 
niture and effects in Berkeley-street | 


IN THE FURNACE. 





“ Well, miss, , you could ; only I wun not 
to trouble you.’ 

** Never mind the trouble ; what is it ?” 

“It’s only to carry that box,” pointing to 
the one out of which the flowers had escaped, 


had been sold, and the house was now to | ‘to Allen and Badger’s, in Wood-street ; the 


be let. Mrs. 
taken Miss Mildred in hand. 


Jones had, what she 
She had a| 


sister-in-law living in Hunter-street who let | 


lodgings. The drawing-rooms were vac ant, 


and the day following Major ‘Carnegie’s | | the stairs with the box in her hand. 


called, | bill is receipted, and they will pay you, and 


give you some more work.” 

“Dear heart, Miss Sugden!” cried the 
| landlady, when she met Mildred descending 
“Where- 


flight she and Dixon conveyed Mildred and | ever are you going to with that box ?” 


all her belongings to that most respectable 
but not over-fashionable locality 


Poor Mildred was rather overpowered by |the least idea where it is ; 


the number and quantity of things she found | shall find it. 


herself possessed of, but Mrs. Jones assured | 
her that it was all right, and that she had not 
so much as a scrap of anything that didn’t| 
belong to her. 

During this fortnight Mildred had not been 
idle. She had heard nothing of Major Car- 
negie, and Matthews the lawyer had not been 
near her; but she had been to a solicitor, 
and he was engaged in trying to disentangle 
the confusion and disorder into which Major 
Carnegie had allowed his wife’s affairs to fall 
into. 

She sat, her eyes fixed upon the fire, in a 
sort of dreamy reverie ; 
Horace Bentham. She could not write to 
him, but even if she could, she had not got 
his address; but she wished he was by her 
side to help her. She knew that she had 
neglected him; that she had left his letters 
unanswered ; but that was in the heyday of 
her folly ; now she knew better. 

At this moment she was startled by a noise 
over her head. She paused to listen. Yes, 
someone was knocking, and now there was 
the:sound of a falling body. She sprang out 
of the room, and hurried up-stairs, and burst 
into the room. 

There on the floor lay a young girl in a 
dead faint. She was dressed for,walking, and 
by her side was a box containing artificial 
flowers. 

Mildred rang the bell at once for assist- 
ance, and after the usual restoratives had 
been resorted .to, the girl recovered, and 
opened her éyes. 

“Dear me,” she said, ‘‘what shall I do? 
I was going to take that work home to the 
warehouse when I was seized with that 
giddiness, and now I haven't strength to 
move. one foot before the other.” 

“ What is it you want? Can I help you?” 
asked Mildred. 


“Tm going to Allen and Badger’s, in 
Wood-street,” she said, smiling. “I haven’t 
but I suppose I 
Miss Horton said I had better 
take an omnibus, as soon as I got into Hol- 
born ; but, unfortunately, [ shall not * know 
Holborn when I get into it.’ 

“But my dear young lady,” remonstrated 
Mrs. John Jones, “you are not used to the 
City—you surely ought not to go; you will 
lose yourself !” 

“T must learn to do as other girls do,” 
was Mildred’s quiet reply: 











she was thinking of 


“Keep straight ahead till you’ve crossed 
the square,” said the landlady, “and then go 
up Lamb’s Conduit-street ; you'll get an 
omnibus at the end of Red Lion-street.” 

Mildred went to Allen and Badger’s ; and 
Allen and Badger’s young men were greatly 
excited at such a vision of loveliness making 
its appearance in their warehouse. 

Mildred passed on and entered the flower 
department, where she was introduced to the 
manager, Mr. Badger. 

Her errand was told, and Mr. Badger 
being a gentleman treated her with civility, 
paid her the money, gave her more work, and 
dismissed her with a bow. 

Arrived at home, she gave her new friend 
the money and the work ; but the poor girl 
was still very ill and weak, and she sat down. 
She found that, like herself, Ellen Horton was 
an orphan, thrust out into the world to get 
her own living ; and after a day or two they 
became friends. 

Time passed on; she had now been a 
month in Hunter-street, and whenever Mil- 
dred had leisure, she used to go up to the 
second floor to keep the poor wan ‘girl 
company. 

One day, after watching her as she was 
deftly performing her work, she said— 

“T think I could assist you, if you would 
let me try. I was taught the art of making 
wax flowers. 








“Tf you will, I shall be glad ; for I am so 
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weak and ill, that I have not been able to get 
on with my work; and Mr. Badger is par- 
ticular that it should be returned to time.” 

Mildred, who had great aptitude and good 
taste, soon acquired the knack of using the 
materials, and, in a day or two, had succeeded 
in mastering the whole of the details. 

She had a motive in this, or, rather, two 
motives. The first was to help her new 
friend; the second, that she saw in it a mode 
of getting her own living. Her money was 
melting away fast, and, when that was gone, 
she knew not where a further supply was to 
come from. 

Day after day she had sought for employ- 
ment ; but day after day passed and she did 
not obtain what she sought. ‘The first idea 
which had struck her when she found that 
henceforth it would be necessary for her to 
get her own living, was to do so by means of 
the many accomplishments she possessed. 
She had, therefore, tried to obtain a situation 
as drawing-mistress or a teacher of music ; 
but though her talents were brilliant, and her 
knowledge of these arts extensive, she had 
utterly failed. 

Over these disappointments Mildred did 
not long weep, but set her mind earnestly to 
work for other means of support. Now she 
thought she had found it, and she applied 
herself diligently to her task. 

“Do you think Allen and Badger would 
give me some work for myself?” she asked 
Ellen Horton one day, as they sat at work. 

“TI can’t tell,” was the reply ; -“ most new 
hands work in the warehouse, under superin- 
tendence, before they are allowed to take 
out work; but if they knew that you had 
been working for me they might make an 
exception.” 

“It would not be detrimental to you if I 
were to apply, would it ?” asked Mildred. 

“No, not at all. I’m considered a 
tolerably good hand, and_to be depended on ; 
some girls are not.” 

“I think I shall try then, to-morrow.” 

“Suppose you were to join me, and we 
were to work together?” interrogated Ellen. 

The partnership. between the two girls had 
existed about a month, and Mildred began to 
find that the weekly drain upon her small 
capital was diminishing fast, and she was 
hoping that, as she acquired more proficiency, 
it would cease altogether ; when one Sunday 
an event happened which altered her pro- 
spects considerably. 

She and Ellen Horton had been to the ser- 





vice at St. Pancras Church. It was evening, 


the service was over, and they were returning 
home. 

As they were walking along the New Road 
they encountered two young men, who were 
swaggering along smoking cigars. 

* Hillo!” said one of them, as the two 
girls came under a lamp; “here’s Miss 
Horton and the Duchess!” 

“ How are you, my Queen of Beauty?” said 
the other one ; “‘ won’t you shake hands ?” 

Mildred stopped short and drew herself up 
proudly, at the same time expressing he: 
indignation at their ungentlemanly conduct. 

At first the two men drew back in surprise. 


There was something in the flashing eye of 
> te] 


the girl that abashed them. They were both 
partially intoxicated, and, in their peculiat 
phraseology, “out for a spree.” 

Recovering himself, one of them sajd- 

“You're dreadfully high and mighty ; but 
I'll have a kiss from those rosy lips, for all that.” 

He had hardly uttered the words when he 
was sprawling on the ground, A tall young 
man, in clerical attire, passed between them, 
and motioning the girls to stand back, h« 
drew himself up ready for another encounter. 
But the two, though they were quite ready 
to insult a couple of unprotected girls, hac 
not the courage to face him, but slunk away, 
crestfallen and cowed. 

Then Mildred’s champion turned, and as 
he did so, uttered a cry 

“Mildred! Thank God, I have found 
you!” 

‘“ Horace!” was the response, “ how can | 
thank you ?” 

“Do not thank me at all; there is a crowd 
gathering. Let me take you home.” 


CHAPTER YV.-——-BETTER DAYS. 


WO years, and part of a third, have 
t. passed since that November evening 
when Allen and Badger’s young man received 
his castigation from the hands of Horace Ben- 
tham. Many changes have taken place in 
the fortunes and prospects of our heroine 
since then. With faith and patience she had 
passed through all her sorrow and trials, and 
they were many and sore, and she is now 
reaping her reward. 

A few months after that eventful meeting 
in the New Road she was induced — not 
unreluctantly-—to promise that she would 
marry the Reverend Horace Bentham, who 
had just been presented with the living of 
Dunstan Bassett. 
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It appeared that as soon as Horace and}beds of flowers, and ornamented here and 
his aunt heard of Mildred’s misfortunes they} there with rich boxes filled with roses. 
endeavoured to find where she had gone to;} ‘The church stood a short distance off, 
but they failed entirely. Horace went to the| backed with tall elms; the churchyard parted 
house in Berkeley-street; but the old woman| from the garden by a row of luxuriant ever- 
who had charge of it was crabbed as well as| greens. 
ignorant, and from her he could get no} Upon the lawn was assembled a happy 
information. Miss Bentham wrote several|group. There was Mildred and her hus- 
letters, but as Mildred had not given her|band, a tall, finely-formed man with an 
new address at the post office they were all| intellectual countenance. By Mildred’s side 








returned. is another face we recognise, it is that of 


When at last Horace had discovered the | sweet, patient Ellen Horton; the partnership 
lost one Miss Bentham hurried up to Hunter-| which these two entered into in Hunter-street 
street, and insisted on carrying off Mildred | has not been dissolved, and is not likely to be 
into the country. She did not want to/till Ellen is married—a not improbable thing; 
separate the two girls, who had now become |for there is a certain curate in the neigh- 
fast friends. and insisted on Ellen coming /|bouring parish who often strolls over to spend 
too. She did not mince the matter with| his evening at the vicarage, and it is certain 
Ellen, for she told her it was a case of either|that he looks with complacency on Ellen’s 
country air and rest for her, or deep mourning | rapidly-returning loveliness. 
for her friend. Among the group, too, is kind-hearted Sit 

So she took the two girls off to Reigate. | Thomas Follett, with his wife and daughter. 
Here the tension of her feelings—which had| Every face seems beaming with happiness, 
been braced up to meet adversity-—gave way | especially Mildred’s. It is the anniversary ot 
under the kindness and almost overpowering | her wedding, and she is going to entertain 
tenderness of good Miss Bentham, and for|her friends; not the high and noble, but 
some weeks Mildred lay prostrate with fever. | those true and loyal ones who stood by her 

From this she recovered, and now sweet, | in her adversity. 
faithful, uncomplaining Mildred Sugden is} ‘There is to be Mrs. Jones and Dixon. 
the happy wife of the Vicar of Dunstan Bas-|We put them together because they are both 
sett. Already they have two children, a girl}soon to be united. Horace has stipulated 
and a boy; the former is nearly two years|that he shall perform the ceremony, and 
old, and the latter only as many months. | Mildred that she be allowed to provide the 

But Mrs. Bentham is not only a happy|¢rousseav. All the other servants, even to 
wife, but she has lately become quite a rich|the kitchen maid and Robert the page, are 
little woman. Her case was brought before | coming; and in Mildred’s boudoir there is a 
the Lord Chancellor, and a decision has been} packet addressed to each of them, containing 
given in her favour. Matthews the lawyer|the amounts of their wages in full. 
has had to disgorge all his ill-gotten gains,| In the midst of her lowly friends we shall 
and his certificate has been taken from him. |leave her. She has passed through the fur 

nace of affliction, but she was not found 

It is high summer and a brilliant morning. | wanting; the trial of: her faith had worked 
Nature, in the full flush of her mature beauty, | patience, and now patience had its perfect 
is revelling in the sunshine ; the fragrance of | work. 
many flowers is mingled with the gentle breath} Of Major Carnegie little need be said. 
of morning. ‘When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 

Dunstan Bassett vicarage, as it appeared sin; and sin bringeth forth death.” This 
under such an aspect, was eminently pic-|was fully exemplified in his case. He died 
turesque. It was an antique, low-roofed,|some years afterwards in a mean lodging 
peaked and gabled house, with a thatched house in Calais, and was buried in the little 
roof, in which harboured myriads of swallows. | English burying-ground, and no one sorrowed 
In front was a large patch of the most lovely | for him. 
green-sward, fringed by a gravel walk and 
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UNcLE Jack's 


SoIID I ever see a ghost?” said 
Uncle Jack, clearing his throat 
and laughing behind his big 
beard with a sound something 
like waves dashing ona rocky 
shore. ‘‘ Did I ever see a ghost ? Ay, and I’ve 
felt one too, but it was many years ago, before 
I went to sea, and I know you youngsters 
don’t like to listen to my yarns.” 

“Oh, don’t we,” said the children with one 
voice, and it was surprising how much un- 
belief was compressed into that little word 
“don’t.” “Why, there’s nothing we like so 
much ; do tell us all about it, Uncle Jack.” 








The gas was not lighted yet in the pleasant 


room where Uncle Jack and the children 
were sitting, but the blazing wood fire cast 
such remarkable lights and shadows all round 
the walls and upon the happy faces of the 
little group, that they would not have given a 
button just then for all the gas; or electric 
light either, that was ever manufactured. 
Uncle Jack was a middle-aged captain in 
the royal navy, who had sailed in Her 
Majesty’s vessels and fought her enemies in 
all parts of the world. 


UNCLE JACR'’S GHOST STORY. 


Guost Srory. 


| Clearing his throat once more and taking 
|a good grip of Tots’ frock so that that small 
jlad should not tumble over, Captain Fordyce 
thus began :— 

| It was forty years ago or more when I 
was a lad of twelve. My father lived in the 
Isle of Wight in a big old-fashioned house 
inear Ryde, though that town ‘was not one 
quarter the size then that it is now. 

| ‘I am thankful to say that I never was a 
ivery troublesome boy to my parents. I was 
|fond of adventure, and sometimes frightened 
them unnecessarily by risking my life bathing 
|in a rough sea.or boating when the wind was 
too strong, but I avoided bad companions 
and spent a deal of time in reading. 

“T had one fault, though, of which mother 
tried in vain to cure me. 

“Some foolish servant-girl who had had 
charge of me when I was very young, had 
stored my mind with all sorts of tales about 
ghosts and goblins, spirits and apparitions, 





The flickering red 


till L would have believed almost any sort of 
nonsense of that sort, and was verily afraid 
to be alone in the dark.” 

“You afraid, Uncle Jack!” said Alfred. 


light showed him to be a fine stalwart man| “Why, I thought there was nothing that 
with a weather-beaten, kindly face and a little; could frighten you, and that you were the 


child on each knee, playing with the big gilt 
buttons on his coat. He was paying a short 
visit to the stately London house of his brother, 
Mr. Fordyce, a wealthy banker, and the 
children grouped around him were his own 
nephews and nieces. 

Just a word to let you know what these 
children were like, and then we will give the 
kind captain’s ‘‘ ghost story.” 

There were eight of them altogether, rang- 
ing from Frank who was sixteen down to Katie 
and Tots the little ones. Three girls came 
after Frank—Edith, Mary, and Lucy; then the 
two troublesome schoolboys, Dick and Alfred, 
age respectively eleven and ten ; then Katie, 
a little yellow-haired fairy, aged six; and last 
“Tots,” a sturdy youngster of four, who had 
been discovered only yesterday chasing the 
cat with his uncle’s sword. 

They were not like some children I have 
read about, a family of young geniuses far 
above all ordinary folk, but just a hearty, 





happy lot of boys and girls with good ap- 
petites, good health, and generally good con- | 


sciences. - | 


| bravest man in the British Navy.” 


“Well, you see, I wasn’t in the British Navy 
then,” said Uncle Jack with a smile, “and I 
was very much frightened once, as you will 
soon hear. 

“ My bedroom was a small attic at the top 
of the house, and every night before the 
others went to bed—for I was the youngest 
of the family—lI used to take a candle and go 
up to my room alone. 

“Well, one night father and mother were out, 
they had gone over to Portsmouth for a day or 
two; my brothers and sisters were all away at 
school and I was left almost alone in the house. 

“T sat up late that night, reading some 
foolish tale of the sort I have mentioned, till 
I was so frightened that I kept looking over 
my shoulder, half expecting to see a ghostly 
figure standing at my back. When at last I 
closed the book (I had been straining my 
eyes at reading by the firelight) it was so late 
that the servants had all gone to bed, and, 
what was of more consequence still, they had 
forgotten to leave me a candle to light me up 
to my room! 
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moonlight, however ; and mustering all my 
courage I determined to face my unknown 
dangers and go upstairs in the dark. 

“Upstairs therefore I went, though the big 
portraits hung on the landings seemed ghostly 
figures to my excited brain; and an old 
oaken press containing linen looked just like 
a mysterious box I had read about which had 
inside it a store of dead men’s bones, and 
other such gruesome things. 

“Well, I gained the top-landing at last, 
and laid my hand upon the door-handle, but 
for the life of me I could not turn it; I was 
so afraid of seeing something dreadful in the 
darkness of the room. At length, by a deter- 
mined effort I swung the door open wide, and 
there F 

“ Was there anything, Uncle Jack ?” said 
Katie, with a little shudder. 

“Ay, that there was, such a thing as I had 
never seen before. A tall, white .shapeless 
figure standing right in front of me, motion- 
less and silent, like a spirit from the grave. 

“There was just one gleam of moonlight 
that stole through the window and fell upon 
the awful head to which no eyes or mouth 
gave any life. 

“My heart gave a leap within me and 
started thumping like a blacksmith’s hammer, 
but then, with a shuddering cry, half fear, 





““ There was an occasional glimmer of|it with my clenched fist on the face with all 


the strength I could muster. It was a stout 
blow, that made my arm tingle to the elbow, 
but the strange thing neither moved nor 
spoke, and i 

“What was it, uncle?” said Katie, whose 
blue eyes had been open wide with astonish- 
ment for some time now. ‘Zoe tell us.” 

“Well, it wasn’t a bogie nor yet a banshee,” 
said the captain, with a sly twinkle in his 
eyes ; “it wasn’t a ghost nor yet a ghoul; it 
wasn’t a spirit of any sort whatever; it was 
simply—my clean night-shirt hung on the bed- 
post; and for weeks after my hand was 
swollen to twice its usual size from the blow 
I had given it. 

“That’s the only ghost I ever saw, children, 
and I have never been frightened with such 
things since. 

“‘T have passed through ‘storms and ship- 
wrecks, fires and battles and disasters, but 
through them all I have felt void of fear ; for 
I know that my life is in the hand of Him to 
whom the darkness is as the noonday, and by 
whom the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Jack,” said Katie, 
kissing his weather-beaten face; but when 
they looked at Tots, that young gentleman 
was fast asleep, with one of his feet deep in 
the captain’s pocket. 











half rage, I threw myself on to it and struck! 


MARK MERVYN. 


THE SURRENDER OF Faitu. 


“Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
HEB. 


HE only alteration the Revised 








Go Version has made in this verse 
de is that of substituting the word 
tn boldness for confidence. ‘‘ Cast 

not away your boldness.” The 


whole tenor of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
that of warning. The Hebrew Christians 
were being drawn as it were into a vortex. 
Some strong influence was being exerted, 
under which they were seriously contemplating 
a return to Judaism. They had been tried | 
before—had endured agreat fight of afflictions, | 


31 si 
which hath great recompence of reward 


X. 35: 


and had stood firm. Now, however, there was 


real danger ; again and again the writer of 
the epistle warns them of the fearful conse- 
quences of apostasy. And here once more, 
towards the close of the epistle, and after a 
long and elaborate argument and comparison 
on and between the merits of the New Testa- 
ment over the Old, he utters the words of 


| warning :— 


“Cast not away your confidence, as a 


| cowardly soldier would cast away his weapon 


and shrink back from the fight. The prize of 
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the high calling of God in Christ ieee’ is not 
to be won without a fight. Eternal life is for 
him that overcometh. 

For to cast away your confidence is to sin 
wilfully after having received the knowledge 
of the truth ; to cast away your confidence is 
to crucify Christ afresh, and put Him to an 
open shame ; to cast away your confidence is 
to tread under foot the Son of God, and to 
<ount His blood—the blood of the atone- 
ment, of your reconciliation and forgiveness 

-wherewith ye are sanctified an unholy 
thing, and to do despite unto the spirit of 
grace; to cast away your confidence is to 
apostatize from Christ, to imperil the soul by 
drawing back unto perdition. “ But if any 
man draw back, My soul shall have no plea- 
sure in him.” 

Such was the danger to which they were 
then exposed, and such the arguments used 
to warn them of the peril they were in. But 
we have a use to make of this warning, which 
applies quite as much to us now as it did to 
the Hebrew Christians then. 

If they were exposed to a real danger, a 
danger we suppose of words and sophistical 
teaching, slowly but surely undermining their 
faith, is there no corresponding dangers for 
us Christians in the nineteenth century now ? 
‘There is ; and because there is danger, and 
because. the peril is so great, we too have 
need of this word of exhortation and warning, 
* Cast not away your confidence.” 

Do we need to be reminded of a fact which 
is patent to the minds of all, that there is at 
the present day an ever-increasing cry heard 
throughout the globe, tauntingly asking the 
Christian this question :— 

“What confidence is this wherein thou 
/rustest ?” 

Is there not again to be heard that curious 
intermingling of cultured and uncultured 
voices in one hoarse whisper crying “ Crucify 
Him, crucify Him”? For of a truth against 
the Church of Christ now, as against Christ 
Himself then, are the people gathered 
together. 

And what is the demand, and at whose 
bidding do they speak ? 

The demand is that we Christians should 
surrender our faith, surrender it as if we were 
deceived, and deceiving others. Surrender it, 
too, because some glib talker, or someone 
perhaps cleverer than ourselves, says there is 
nothing in it. Surrender our treasure at the 
bidding of a highwayman! Listen to a little 
of what they say :— 


“ Cast away your confidence” in Gon, for 








there is no God but Nature in which we live 


and move and have our being. There is no 
Personal God whom men may learn to know. 
One says there is no room for God, no need 
for such a Being in the universe. Others say, 
if indeed there were a God, there is no means 
by which we could possibly come to know 
Him, he must remain unknowable. There is 
no Father to whom men on their bended 
knees may come and say, “ Our Father 
which art in Heaven.” 

“ Cast away your confidence” in the BIBLE 
—it is no inspired book. Natural science has 
long ago exploded its theories of the creation. 
The laws of nature—more unalterable than 
those of the Medes and Persians—will permit 
of no miracle. Cast it away therefore as an 
old, worn-out book, which the wise no longer 
believe in. Put it away as you put away 
childish things when you become a man, 

“Cast away your confidence” in HEAVEN or 
HELL, in a Judgment to come, and in Lmmor- 
tality. These are but the stock-in-trade terms 
of superstition with which they alarm the con- 
sciences of the weak. ‘There is neither one 
nor the other. ‘There is no reward hereafter for 
well-doing, that reward is here ; nor punish- 
ment for the evil-doer, who likewise receives 
for the deeds done in the present life. Man’s 
epitaph should be, “ / was not, J was, and I 
am not.” 

But though these voices sounding around 
us seek to allure us into the snare of the 
fowler ; though the wiles of the arch-enemy 
uses this as the peculiar temptation of the 
day; though the enemies of Christ perhaps 
were never more in number, never more bitter, 
nor more in earnest, nor more allied ; though 
the Christian religion be everywhere spoken 
against; though it can give no evidence which 
will satisfy the sceptic: yet ¢¢ 7s a real power ; 
it sways the hearts of nations ; it makes con- 
quests everywhere; it is the greatest factor for 
right living in the world. There i is a kingdom 
of God, and thousands are daily pressing into 
it. And these thousands come from the east 
and the west, from the north and the south ; 
diverse in nationality, diverse in station, 
diverse in learning ; and yet are sundered from 
each other less by oceans and continents than 
by social barriers and caste, are yet all agreed 
on‘ this one thing: Zhey are all seeking the 
salvation of their souls, and they have no con- 
fidence tn the flesh (that is, in themselves) ; 
but their confidence is in Jesus Christ, in 
whom whosoever trusteth shall not be con- 
founded. 





If next we seek for the secre¢ of this 
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mysterious power, which though: everywhere 
spoken against, yet goes on conquering and 
to conquer—Where is it ? and what is it ? 

First we reply, it is not an ofinion ; if it 
were, it could be changed, cast away, and 
laid aside like any other opinion which a man 
may for a time adopt and then see cause 
afterwards to change his mind about it. 

But true religion cannot be changed ; it is 
the crucial point of the whole question. ‘These 
Hebrews had become Christians, they were in 
earnest about it ; and now, equally in earnest 
we suppose, they had thought of casting away 
their confidence and returning to Judaism. 
Now, if they could have done this without 
spiritual loss, it would have shown that religion 
was more or less a matter of opinion which 
could be changed as men’s views altered; and 
no serious warning and outcry need have been 
made to deter them from the step contem- 
plated. But the whole tenor of the Epistle is 
in the contrary direction. Their peril was 
great. ‘The step contemplated was not the 
mere changing of an opinion ; it was the for- 
feiture of everything, even of eternal life 
itself. , 

Observe how in one place they are reminded 
of the manner by which they had received the 
faith. Among other terms to express it the 
writer says that they had fasted the powers of 
the world to come, t.e., they had advanced so 
far from Judaism that there was no such thing 
as returning. That was of the past age, and 
now a new age was come, and they were 
living in it, and had tasted its powers. We 
are living in the present age, but we look for 
another to come; that is, “Ae world to come; 
our Lord calls ‘it the regeneration : and one of 
the distinguishing features of that age is that 
it is a world “wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
Now, of that age the Christian has tasted the 
powers; he has been renewed, although living 
in an unrenewed world, and has consequently 
other rules of life and conduct on which to act 
now. They may make him a very unpractical 
man as things go now ; but still, they will be 
the rules of life in the world to come, of which 
he has already tasted ; and as such he is and 
must be a man in advance of his time. Can 
there be for him then a going back to his old 
unrenewed life (of a past age) without loss ? 
Can he return without committing the mortal 
sin of apostasy—without forfeiting his life, and 
his whole hope and lot in that coming age? 
And yet no less than this is demanded of 
him ; demanded too by those who have not 
as yet tasted the powers of the age to come, 
and consequently who cannot tinderstand his 
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confidence and his convictions, nor see things 
from his standpoint. 

But, as we said before, true religion is no 
mere opinion, which can be changed, re- 
canted, or cast away: it is conviction, it is 
life ; and you must unmake the man before 
you can destroy his conviction. You may as 
well attempt to prove toa man whose eyes 
have been opened that he cannot see things 
as to tell a man who has tasted the powers of 
the world to come that they are ‘not real 
things. ‘True religion may know expansion, 
light and conviction may be sinned against, 
life may be forfeited; but change is im- 
possible after having received the knowledge 
of the truth, He who deliberately casts 
away his confidence apostatizes from the 
faith, plays the part of the coward who throws 
away his weapon, he draws back unto per- 
dition: “ But if any man draw back, My soul 
shall have no pleasure in him.” 

On the other hand, and to speak positively, 
this confidence and boldness of the text is this: 

“ Tt ts the right of access to God: the whole 
espistle shows that a right of way—‘a new 
and living way ’—has been opened up for us 
by Jesus Christ. ‘THROUGH HIM WE HAVE 
ACCESS UNTO THE FATHER.’ He Himself 
says ‘J am the way. . . . no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.’” 

And who that has found this right of way, 
uses it, and knows the path well, would 
lightly and willingly yield it, or be talked out 
of the privilege, by the glibbest talker of the 
day ? Who is there who does not know some- 
thing at least of this do/dness of coming to the 
Father with his requests for mercy and grace, 
being sure that he will not come along that 
path in vain? 

Who that has found his way back, after a 
life of wandering in a far-off land, to the 
Father’s house and the Father’s heart ; and 
has had that communion with God restored 
to him, which was interrupted at the fall— 
that real communion and fellowship which a 
son has with his father—does not know 
that in finding this Way back to his home, 
he has found out the very ESSENCE OF 
RELIGION ? 

Man created in the image of God was 
created for companionship, for walking and 
talking with God—an object on whom God’s 
love might rest with complacency. And this 
communion with God—the very essence of reli- 
gion—is that which the Saviour has restored 
to us, and given us the right of way to, as He 
teaches us in these’ words :— 

“Tf aman love Me, he will keep My words: 
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and My Father will love him, end we will| hope of return—adrift on the great ocean 

come unto him, and make our abode with like an abandoned hulk doomed to destruc- 

him.” tion. And yet no less is asked of us by those 
Here, then, is seen the greatness and the| who have never found this way back to the 

enormity of the sin of wilfully casting away/| Father, when they would have us “ cast away 

such a privilege: A son going out from his| our confidence !” 

Father’s house—cutting himself off without | F. B, PROCTOR. 
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XXIIL—FORGOTTEN VOWS, |whatever. To make such a vow was one sin» 
and to keep it was another. But every 
ig Ee wy bo Rete and Some: ae aan reasonable and lawful vow must be scrupu- 
thou! fleddest from the hing off Esau thy tether, "2 lously performed. It might be more difficult 
Genesis tix, 3; and costly than was anticipated, but still it 
must be kept ; and hence the Psalmist counts 
an execrable artifice Jacob|!among the dwellers in God’s holy hill him 
obtained the blessing which be- | who declined to change though he has sworn 
longed to the firstborn, Esau’s|to his own hurt. But while certain vows 
wrath was kindled against his/ were voluntary, others were commanded. 
intriguing brother, Jacob must} “ Make a vow by sacrifice,”.it is said ; and 
flee for his life, and—parting with sire and/| again, “ Vow, and pay unto the Lord your 
mother—he set out on his long journey with; God.” That is, “ Take an oath of allegiance 
nothing but a travelling staff to help him on the| to Him, and carry it out at all costs and 
road. He halted first at Luz, having walked| hazards.” Vows of this kind are proper at 
some fifty miles.. The sun went down, night | all times, and all true Christians have virtually 
gathered slowly around him ; tired and foot-| thus bound themselves to the Lord. 
sore, he lay down to sleep. Unworthy as he.| - Jacob made his vow in trouble ; in trouble 
was, God sent him a glorious vision, assuring the Psalmist vowed, “I will pay Thee my 
him that, little as he might think it, He vows, which my lips have uttered, and my 
would continue to be His Friend, protecting’ mouth hath spoken, when I was in trouble ;’ 
and prospering him abroad, and bringing him | and it is still common and fit and proper, 
home in peace. On awaking, Jacob set up | when we are in trouble, to make solemn vows, 
a pillar and called it Bethel—the House of and to utter them before the Lord. We 
God—vowing that if the Lord performed His |thus say, “ Lord! I have need of Thee, 
word, he would build Him a house on that though Thou hast no need of me. I am 
very spot, and dedicate to His service ajnothing, and Thou art all” Jacob’s vow 
tenth of all his gains. This is the earliest} was faulty from the absence of this spirit. 
religious vow on record. |He insisted too much upon conditions. 
Most of the vows mentioned in Scripture | There are no fewer than five “ ifs” expressed 
were peculiar to the Jews, and would be in-| or implied in his vow: “If Thou wilt do so and 
appropriate to the present dispensation ; they|so, I will do so and so,” as if .he hoped at 
show, however, that God sanctioned the| some future time to cancel the obligation by 
principle of religious vows, and that, though|an equivalent return, It was right for him 
they might be voluntary acts, they were not| to vow, but he should have left out the 7. 
to be forgotten with impunity. A vow, in-| There was nothing in what he promised that 
deed, like that of Jephthah,; to give to God | was not binding, without all that flourish of 
whatever came first out of his house on his |trumpets. To take the Lord for our God, to 
return from victorious battle ; that of Saul, | provide a house for Him where it is neces- 
to put to death whoever should taste food at} sary, and to give Him at least a tenth of all 
the great fight of Michmash; or that of Herod | that we acquire, has been the duty of man- 
to give to a giddy dancing:girl whatever she | kind in all ages. 
might ask, could have,no binding force} Since his return to Canaan, Jacob had not 
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forsaken God, for he built Him an altar at 
Shechem ; but though eight years had passed 


he had not yet been to Bethel. What were 
the causes of his forgetfulness? (1) At 
Shalem, a city of Shechem, he found a beau- 
tiful and fruitful country—far better than the 
stony district about Bethel. He viewed it only 
witha grazier’s eye, for now he had vast flocks 
and herds; and, like Lot at Sodom, he thought 
less of the wickedness of the people than of 
the fertility of the soil. (2) To remove to 
Bethel would involve the loss of a tenth of 
all he had, for that was vowed away ; and, 
wealthy as he now was, a tenth was a deal 
of money! From the well-known covetous- 
ness of Jacob’s character, I cannot doubt that 
this was largely answerable for his prolonged 
stay at Shalem. (3) There was idolatry in his 
family. When Laban overtook him, Jacob 
knew nothing of Rachel’s stolen teraphim ; 
but when he was made aware of them, he 
never exerted his authority to have them 
put away. To go to Bethel he must have 
clean hands. No “strange gods” must be 
taken to that “house of God;” and Jacob 
was loath to cross the will of his favourite wife. 
The idols being tolerated, the evil spread. 
His domestics, and probably his children, 
shared in the contamination ; and thus the 
evil which might have been removed at first 
by one firm stroke of a master-hand, became 
a many-handed monster with which he dared 
not cope. 

His dallying cost him dear. Had he gone 
sooner to Bethel, his children would have 
shunned temptation, his only daughter would 
not have disgraced his name, and Simeon and 
Levi would have been spared his dying curse. 

Let us never trifle with temptation, never 
neglect God’s house, never delay to keep 
His commandments. He who puts them off} 
has always some idol about him which it does 
not suit him to put away. ‘There are more 
strange gods in some Christian houses than 
would stock a heathen temple. Are there 
none in ours ? 

Bad books, bad company, dangerous amuse- 
ments, practices which the world may not 
condemn, but such as will not bear the test of 
Scripture for a moment—all these afe idols. 

PATROBAS. 














XXIV.—VOWS REMEMBERED. 


‘*So Jacob came to Luz, which is in the land of 
Canaan, that is, Bethel, he and all the people that 
were with him. And he built there an altar, and called 
the place El-beth-el: because there God appeared 
unto him, when he fled from the face of his brother.” 
—Genesis xxxv. 6, 7. 


UR recollections of God’s mercies are 
often sadly impaired by time, but 
Bethel, after thirty years, is fresh as ever to 
the Lord. A mere dream of the night, sent 
to comfort a very indifferent saint, is not for- 
gotten by Him who sent it. 

Time also wears away the memory of our 
vows, but in God’s ear they sound on for ever. 
It is not wonderful that men remember our 
promises, for they expect to be gainers by 
them ; but why should God remember them ? 
Nothing we can do can profit Him, and yet 
He cherishes the recollection of our promises, 
as if He delighted in them. He says, “I 
remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, 
the love of thine espousals.” 

He commanded Jacob—away in Mesopo- 
tamia—to return to Bethel and perform his 
vow. Then Jacob came home to Canaan, 
but he stopped at Shalem, twenty miles short 
of Bethel. He built an altar, it is true, and 
he probably thought that this would suffice ; 
but God accepts no compromises. Shalem is 
not Bethel, as Jacob soon finds to his cost. 
God sends, or suffers to come upon him, 
trouble upon trouble. The idolatrous Canaan- 
ites corrupt his household; his daughter 
dishonours his name, two of his sons are 
murderers, and his own fair fame is made “ to 
stink among the inhabitants of the land.” 

By these means God sought to bring Jacob 
to the performance of his vow. He and all 
his household are in great peril. He must flee 
for dear life once more, and now again God’s 
mercy finds a safe refuge for him, and turns 
his wild flight from Shalem into a happy 
pilgrimage to Bethel. God is still, in like 
manner, pitiful to all His forgetful people. 
He reminds us in many ways of all that we 
have promised, and of all that we owe to 
Him. Our mercies and obligations may fade 
from our recollection ; but a day is coming 
which will bring them all back, in more than 
their first freshness. They will rise, as it 
were, from the dead—these ghosts of our 
broken vows, and ring and echo in our ears 
with a voice we cannot silence. 

Aroused by God’s command, and urged 
by conscious danger, Jacob: gets ready to 
remove to Bethel. But before he can set out 
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there is a painful duty to be done. He cannot | restrained them. ‘The way of duty is the way 
go to Bethel with Rachel’s idols ; they will| of safety. While sin was in Jacob’s house, he 
pollute that holy place, and bring a curse | feared his turbulent neighbours, but when the 
instead of a blessing. There shall be no/ evil was put away, his neighbours were afraid 
more trimming betwixt God and mammon;|of Aim. ‘The angel of the Lord encamped 
no more weak compliance with his wives: he|about him, and so he got safe to Bethel. 
zwitl, at last, be master in his own house, and/|‘“ And he built there an altar, and called the 
make an end of idolatry, branch and root.| place El-bethel” — ‘The God of Bethel 
He speaks imperatively, “ Put away the strange | “‘ because there God appeared unto him, when 
gods that are among you, and be clean, and_|he fled from the face of his brother.” 
change your garments: and let us arise, and; Great happiness came to Jacob from the 
go up to Bethel.” | fulfilment of his vow. The name of Israel- 
Considering the headstrong temperaments | Prince of God—which he had forfeited by his 
of Jacob’s family, and the bewitching nature | negligence, was then and there restored to 
of idolatry, their prompt compliance with | him ; and he obtained strength to meet the 
this command would seem surprising but that | grievous trials which presently befell him. The 
God’shand wasinit. Theysaidin effect, “What | eighth versetells of the death of an olddomestic, 
have we to do any more with idols?” ‘They | Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, beloved by Jacob 
gave them up at once, together with the | for her own and his mother’s sake. He 
‘earrings,” which are supposed to have been | buried her under an oak at Bethel, and to 
worn as amulets ; and Jacob buried them at|show the hold she had upon his heart, he 
the root of an oak near Shechem. When he} called the place “The Oak of Weeping.” 
spoke to his family as he ought to speak, their | But a sorer griefimpended. ‘The same chapter 
spirits were bowed before him ; and so it is tells of the death of Rachel, whom he loved 
that our greatest and most dreaded difficulties | so well—the object of his first affection—the 
are easily surmounted, as soon as we have| mother of Joseph and Benjamin. He buried 
courage to play the man. | her at Bethlehem, and set a pillar over her 
So now Jacob removes to Bethel, and God | grave ; and left the mournful spot with a bright 
grants him safe conduct thither. His “terror” | hope that they would meet ina better world. 
fell upon the Canaanites, so that, excited and} At his request she had cheerfully given up her 
justly angry as they were, they neither pre-|idols, and she died at peace e with the “God 
vented nor pursued him. They would have} of Bethel.” 
done, had they dared, but an unseen hand PATROBAS. 
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=’ K LF-REVERENCE, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign ‘power.” 

These three be Thine, from manhood’s earliest hour, 
Henceforth, while changing seasons onward roll. 
Far off before thee shines some distant goal 

Of youth’s aspiring hope. See that thou take 

Such course to reach it, that the years may make, 

Not broken fragments, but a perfect whole. 

Let all thy words be stamped with honest truth, 

Let all thy deeds be well and nobly done, 

Let manhood realize the dream of youth, 

So, when the Master comes at set of sun, 

May faithful service claim its just reward. 

“‘ Five were the talents given, ten I return Thee, Lord !” 





R, S. W. 











BY THE 
CHAPTER XXIII.——-DONALD MACLEAN, AS A 
GOOD SAMARITAN, SUCCOURS A FAIR 


LADY : THE REVEREND GEORGE FERNLEY 
MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF PAWKIE, 
AND ZILPAH THE JEWESS MAKES HER 
ESCAPE BY A WINDOW. 








i] HE bark of the dog which warned 


the need of expedition in the per- 
formance of his villainous deed 
in Blackman’s Dell, and of a 
speedy escape therefrom, proceeded from our 











old friend Pawkie. The collie, with the 
unerring instinct of his kind, guided his 

master to the spot. Donald MacLean, after 
i 


turning away from the doorway of Issachar 
Joel’s shanty, through which the old Jew had 
thrust his daughter in passionate wrath and 
with a torrent of foul abuse, thought again of 


. panion, and of her look of fear and horror as 
of ahunted thing, when she sped with the 
speed of a greyhound from the place where 
the old usurer had met them, after their secret 
visit to the mission church. 

Full of wondering pity, strongly convinced 
that she was in desperate straits, the kindly 
heart of the honest Scotchman impelled him 
to go in search of her. — In her flight she had 
dropped her handkerchief, which he had 
picked up ; and after making Pawkie’s nose 
perfectly acquainted with all the subtleties of 
smell about it, which only such nostrils can 
detect, he strode rapidly in the direction of 
her flight. Some little distance from the 
town his faithful dog uttered a succession of 
loud sharp barks, as if to proclaim a dis- 
covery, and straightway ran off at speed with 
nose to ground, tail high in air, and with the 
tokens in all his demeanour of one who had 
business in hand of importance and requiring 
haste. 

So it was that after some time the sound 
of the struggle in the convict’s lair reached 
his ear, and evoked the bark which announced 
to Rawdon his near approach. Scarcely had 
that scoundrel cleared out of the Dell, and 
taken to his heels across the bush in the 
direction of the town, than the dog, speedily 
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the convict Jasper Rawdon of 


the pale and troubled face of her fair com-| 


EDITOR. 


followed by its master, stood by the side of 
hapless Elinor Addison, and began to pull at 
her clothing, with sympathetic yelps, which 
told plainly enough that human pity was in his 
doggish heart. 

For Donald MacLean to kneel by her side, 
draw out the knife and carry her forth in the 
fresh clear air was only the work of a few 

| moments, and as he laid her on the grass on 
some slightly rising ground, he thought the 
stars of heaven had never shone upon a face 
so fair cr a sight so piteous. The dastard’s 
knife had not fulfilled its owner’s base inten- 
tion. It had no doubt been aimed at her 
heart ; but in the moment when his hand was 
lifted, Elinor had suddenly, spasmodically 
changed her position, so that the cruel weapon 
| had been driven through her arm and had 
pinned her down to the ground on which she 
lay. 

The cool fresh air and a few drops from 
Donald’s ever-ready flask restored her to 
consciousness, and gave her strength to help 
her rescuer to bind her wound and otherwise 
assist her in her sore straits. With his help 
too she was ultimately able to move slowly 
towards the infant city in which she had 
dwelt so short a time, but which had been a 
very Bochim and place of weeping for her all 
the time. 

The poor girl—for she was but little more 
even after the painful years during which she 
had been married to a villain—tried to thank 
the big-hearted squatter for his goodness to 
her, but this he would not permit. 

“You shall not even speak to me,” said he, 
“‘mair than to answer twa or three questions.” 

“Have you any home ?” 

* Alas, none,” said Elinor, “not a shelter 
for a night.” 

‘‘Have you any means, a-any siller, I 
mean ?”—the Scotchman paused, for in truth 
he didn’t know how to put it without danger of 
being misunderstood. Elinor readily reached 
| his meaning, however, and replied— 
| “Scarcely a coin with me, my money is at 
the Jew’s,” and here she shuddered, and 


| uttered a short scream at the very memory of 


the sight of the old Israelite’s passionate con- 
tortions, and the sound of the foul and 
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loathsome words he had flung at her in his 
wrath. 

‘Never mind,” said Donald, kindly, “then 
you must gang wi’ me, to the inn, the land- 
lady will befriend you, an’ we must mak’ all 
the haste we can,” he continued, “for ye’re in 
sad want, puir lassie, baith o’ the oil an’ wine, 
an’ I hae neither.” 

Elinor thought of the good Samaritan and 
the generous ‘“two-pence,” and sought again 
to pour her thanks into his ear, and was again 
speedily put to silence. 

“ Hush, puir bairn, hush. It’s myself that 
will thank the God o’ goodness, that I was 
nigh at hand to help you; and my doggie, 
that he browt me just in time.” 

“‘ Doggie,” who was marching on sedately 
just ahead, as a guardian and defender should, 
pricked up his ears, elevated his tail; then 
dropped it to the horizontal to give a quick 
succession of appreciative and contented 
wags, as who should say, “ You are very 
welcome, master,” and then marched on 
again, as one who is on duty and must be 
self-contained. 

Arrived at the hotel, where the worthy 
Scotchman had his temporary home, Elinor 
Addison was soon supplied with all needful 
medical assistance, and at length was able, 
in God’s mercy, to forget her griefs, her soli- 
tude and loneliness, in one long, deep deli- 
cious spell of sleep. 

**Oh, Sleep ! sweet Sleep ! 
Whatever form thou takest, thou art fair, 


Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
Out of oblivion’s well, a healing draught ! 


” 

During the following day she was able to 
make her deliverer acquainted with her 
history, and the circumstances that had 
brought her to her present sad and sorrowful 
condition. The shrewd Scotchman, like most 
of his name and nation, was as little as pos- 
sible likely to be taken in by any tale of woe 
that did not hold well together, and was in 
any wise wanting in those co-ordinate and 
supplementary evidences that are as much or 
more depended onthanthe tale itself He felt, 
as he sat and listened to the fair narrator, who 
was seated in an easy chair, and propped by 
pillows, the while she told her story, that 
candour, honesty, goodness, and dire mis- 
fortune, and probably somewhat of self- 
inflicted misery were present before him, and 
the poor woman, all unwittingly, but neverthe- 
less most surely, gained a deeper hold upon 
his sympathy, and an indefeasible right to 
such knightly help and succour as a Bayard 
and a Christian should bestow. 





Donald was quite convinced that the out- 
law who had given him so much trouble out 
at Ooramarra Farm, and who had baulked 
the intentions of Pawkie by his acrobatic 
leap over the wall, was none other than this 
woman’s husband, and his honest heart had 
infinite pity for the frail flower whose life was 
blasted by such a noxious blight. 

After the wounded invalid had told him 
her whole story, and had answered all the 
questions he had put to her, she proceeded 
to express her fears, her grief and sorrow for 
the young Jewess, whom she seemed to have 
involved in her own sad, distressful fate. Her 
tears flowed freely as she told her sympathetic 
listener of Zilpah’s goodness, her conversion 
to Christianity, and her true womanly kindness 
to herself. 

“I believe her life to be in peril, Mr. 
MacLean! There is nothing too bad, nothing 
too vile for that horrible old man to do ; and 
in my soul I believe he will kill her with 
his own hand if she will not recant her con- 
fession of her Saviour, and that Zilpah Joel, 
my friend, my sister, will never, never do. 
The spirit of the old martyrs is in her, and 
like the apostolic heroes, who were her own 
countrymen, she will die, if need be, to bear 
witness for her Lord. O Zilpah, my true 
sister, what will you do ?” 

The last words were a wail of agony, and 
Donald was at his wits’ end, for fear the 
excitement would throw her into a fever, so 
that she herself might die in her anxious 
solicitude for her friend. The squatter suc- 
ceeded at length in soothing her into quiet, 
and getting a promise from her that she would 
lie down and rest until his return; he expressed 
his determination to go to the old Jew’s shanty 
and pick up what information he could of 
the young Christian Jewess, whose peril was 
sO great. 

First of all he went to the young clergy- 
man, the Reverend George Fernley, by whose 
zealous and apostolic labours the little con- 
gregation had been gathered, and. the little 
church had been built with which Zilpah 
Joel had become secretly identified. That 
good man was ignorant of what had transpired, 
and was greatly distressed to hear of the dire 
misery into which his fair convert had been 
brought by reason of her loyalty to the Man 
of Nazareth, the One Hope alike of the 
Gentile and the Jew. 

“She is as noble in spirit and as beautiful 
in mind and character,” said George Fernley, 
“as she is in form and face. Of one thing I 
am as sure as I live, and that is that Zilpah 
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Joel, rather than deny her Saviour, will seal her 
faith with her blood. But O, dear sir, that 
must not be! She niust be saved out of the 
hand of her fanatical father. What is the 
best to be done?” 

Donald MacLean explained partially the 
circumstances attending Elinor Addison’s pre- 
sent residence at his own inn, and asked Mr. 
Fernley’s opinion as to the propriety of his 
offering the young Jewess a temporary asylum 
under the same roof as her wounded friend. 

The young clergyman looked at his com- 
panion for a moment as if a lingering doubt 
suspended answer, and then said :— 

“And you are willing to do this? For 
why?” 

“For the sake o’ the dictates o’ common 
humanity ; an’ what’s mair an’ maist, for the 
sake o’ the Lord Jesus Christ, whose hand- 
maiden she is, an’ whose meenister you are, an’ 
whose servant I am!” 

The Scotchman spoke warmly, even hotly, 
and with a reverence and earnestness that 
left nothing to be desired. 

“It would be a godly thing to do, sir,” 
said the young clergyman, seizing the warm- 
hearted Scotchman by the hand and looking 
at him with a tearful eye. ‘May God bless 
you for your willingness to help a poor dis- 
ciple in the day of peril and persecution! 
Shall I go with you ?” 

* T think not,” said the cautious Scotchman. 
“When you've got to deal wi’ an auld deevil 
like that, the wisdom o’ the sairpent is re- 
quired, an’ we must try to keep the fox off 
the scent if we are to deleever his victim from 
becomin’ a prey to his teeth. But if you'll 
hae the kindness to go to the ‘ Melbourne 
Arms’ an’ admeenister a wee bit consolation 
to the poor lassie there, I’ll hope to bring the 
young Jewess there in the space of a little 
while.” 

So the clergyman went on his mission of 
comfort, and the Scotchman repaired at once 
to the long, low straggling bungalow of the 
Jew, contriving as he went some sort of 
errand that would gain him an entrance into 
old Issachar’s den. As he went he was glad to 
notice that the English mailship, which had 
been due some days, was just dropping her 
anchor in the river. He knew that the old 
Jew would be sure to be on the quay on the 
look-out for bargain, or victim, or aught 
else that might bring grist to his evil mill, and 
that in all probability the course was clear for 
his admission to the presence of the fair and 
worthy daughter of such a forbidding and 
unworthy sire. 











He was disappointed and chagrined to 
discover that the shanty was shut up, and he 
rightly argued that the girl was held a 
prisoner behind lock and bar the while the 
cruel old jailer was attending to “ business.” 
After knocking at the door, shaking it and 
making other efforts to elicit a responsive 
voice, he climbed some rude railings, and 
walking round the house, he espied the pale 
but handsome face of the young Jewess 
peering from a small window which was 
placed just under the shingles in the gable 
of the building and at a considerable height 
from the ground. He beckoned to her; and 
after opening a small pane in the window 
which did not appear to have attained either 
the dignity of sashes or even hinges, she 
called out to him, “ Who’s there ?” 

“An honest friend, puir lassie, who wad 
fain gie you a helpin’ han.’ Your puir friend, 
Elinor Addison, lies sair wounded an’ sick at 
the ‘ Melbourne Arms,’ an’ she has sent me 
to tak’ ye thither if ye’re willing to gang, for 
she says your life’s in peril. An’ the canny 
young meenister, Master Fernley, has sent 
his gude advice to you, that you should mak’ 
your escape. Tak’ tent, my dear young lady, 
an’ the God in whom your trust is will tak’ 
tent o’ you. If you want any mair persuadin’ 
there’s them here that’s the sairvent o’ the 
same Saviour, an’ you shall be set free, even 
if you hae to be let doon, like Paul from the 
walls o’ Damascus, in a basket.” 

Where the basket was to come fromand who 
was to let her down, the honest Scotchman 
might have found it difficult to say, if Zilpah’s 
questions had run in that direction. But 
they did not, for she, poor girl, as Elinor had 
predicted, was really in deadly peril. Theold 
Jew had starved her, beaten her, both with 
staff and fist, and had sworn by the Talmud 
that she should part with her new religion of 
be strangled with his own hand; and his 
fellow Jews, two or three equally disreputable 
harpies of the same tribe, had declared 
that the deed would be not only guiltless, but 
righteous and good. So she rightly regarded 
the Scotchman’s advent as an interposition of 
Divine Providence on her behalf, and declared 
her readiness for flight, though she could not 
see how it was to be effected. 

“Tt shall be effected in the matter of a few 
minutes,” said Donald, whose experienced 
eye had taken in the situation at once. “Put 
thegither a few needful things in a bundle,” 
said he, “ an’ I’ll hae ye oot o’ the window at 
once. The English mail’s just i’ the harbour, 
an’ auld Issachar’s busy enough, no doubt.” 
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A pile of empty chests and boxes was reared 
against the wooden walls of the old shanty. 
These the Scotchman speedily arranged so 
that they formed him at once a ladder and a 
scaffold, and in less than an hour he was 
standing at the window. 

A stiff, strong, energetic thrust or two from 
his muscular arms dislodged the whole window- 
frame, and it was only with care that he was 
able to hinder it from falling with a crash 
into the little chamber. Meanwhile, Zilpah 
had gathered “‘a few things,” and was quite 
ready when his strong arm drew her through 
the opening and brought her and her bundle 
safely to the ground below. At this point, 
Pawkie, who all the while had been keeping 
watch and ward at the front of the building, 
barked loudly. The Scotchman could not 
repress an exclamation of alarm, and that 
extorted from poor Zilpah, who trembled 
like an aspen, a cry of fear. 

‘‘Hush, my dear,” said Donald, in a 
whisper. ‘“ Let me see what’s amiss, Pawkie 
doesn’t lift up his voice without reason. Re- 
pairing to the rude palings over which he had 
got in, he was able by craning his neck to see 
the young clergyman standing with out- 
stretched hand, and what was meant as a 
conciliatory smile on his face, while Pawkie, 
with forefeet stretched ominously and his 
formidable white teeth still more ominously 
apparent, was keeping up a continuous snarl 

-for he was too-well bred to bark—a snarl 
that said as plain as plain could be, “ Keep 
your distance, sirrah! or it will be the worse 
for you.” 

Donald MacLean could not forbear a smile 
at the picture. 

“Tt’s a friend, Pawkie. Lie down!” said 
he. ‘Here, Mr. Fernley, you are just in 
time!” ‘The bundle was thrown over; then 
a box was fetched on which the young Jewess 
and her rescuer stood ; Zilpah was lifted over 
in the sinewy arms of the Scotchman, and 
into his arms the young minister took her, 
and though he felt that they had never held 
so lovely a burden before, he released her as 
soon as she set foot upon the ground. Donald 
was able to gain the road by an easy leap and 
the three walked swiftly to the inn. 

It was with inexpressible delight that the 
two friends met, and mingled their smiles and 
tears together. We may leave them now 
awhile, I think. Their safety is assured. 
With two true and noble knights like Donald 
MacLean and George Fernley to guard them, 
there cannot be much doubt of that, especially 
if we remember also that Pawkie is at the door. 















CHAPTER XXIV,—-OORAMARRA FARM RECEIVES 
UNFAMILIAR GUESTS ; DOUCE AND PAW- 
KIE ARE MUCH EXERCISED IN MIND; 
DONALD MACLEAN HAS QUALMS OF CON- 
SCIENCE, AND OLD ISSACHAR OCCASIONS 
MUCH ALARM. 


T would be impossible to describe the 
rage and despair with which the old 
Jew Issachar was possessed when he dis- 
covered that his daughter had fled. He had 
returned somewhat late from his predatory 
excursion to the English mail, and had 
brought home with him material for a suc- 
cessful scheme by which large moneys would 
ultimately come into his possession. Certain 
new arrivals were to be the victims; and in 
order the more completely to compass his 
designs it was needful to make truce with 
Zilpah and induce her to show courtesy to 
the strangers whom he meant to rob. Her 
flight therefore was an outrage not only on 
his religion, or rather the fetish that he called 
by that name, but, what was even worse in 
his view, on his greed of gain. 

He tore his grey hair, he stamped and 
swore, and wrung his hands and threw ashes 
on his head ; and then lifted up his hands to 
heaven and cursed her as an apostate, an in 
fidel, an outcast to be disowned by God and 
man; he then proceeded to curse her in 
every limb, sevzatim, in language which no 
pen could reproduce ; and at last, spent by 
passion and chagrin, he flung himself into a 
chair exhausted, and sat in silence. 

No sooner did he begin to think than he 
at once set his wicked wits to work to cir- 
cumvent her and accomplish his revenge. A 
satanic light gleamed in his eye, a fierce 
exultant smile that might have sat on the 
face of a devil revealed the evil soul within 
him. 

‘“‘ Burglary! . Housebreaking! I have the 
witch within my clutches yet!” said he, and 
as he spoke he clutched the air with his 
crooked fingers, which were hooked like the 
talons of a vulture. “Ha, ha, ha!” he 
laughed, with a chuckle such as Dante’s 
fancy never heard, “I'll make the Christian 
law to grasp the Christian leper, and she shall 
rot in a Christian jail !” 

The town of Sydney was soon aware of 
Zilpah’s flight: for the old Jew, loud-mouthed 
and blatant, denounced her everywhere. The 
landlady of the inn held faithfully the poor 
girl’s secret, but it was soon found advisable 
to remove her to some still more distant spot. 














“The idea was mooted that they should go to 
England, she and Elinor, but Zilpah refused. 
“He is my father still,” said she, “and may 
need me some day.” And Elinor too, strong 
in the conviction that her husband had gone 
thither, naturally felt more safe with the wide 
ocean between them. 

“Then you shall come to Ooramarra,” said 
Donald Maclean, “baith mysel’ an’ all the 
whites on the estate are fast lapsing into a 
condeetion o’ seemi-barbarism, an’ it’ll be no 
less than a downright mission o’ mercy to 
come and mollify us back to something mair 
like ordinary humanity.” ‘Turning to Mr. 
Fernley, as if anxious to secure his approval, 
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marra Estate were being approached, and the 
usual Ooramarra order of things began to as- 
sert itself, the dog had evidently great difficulty 
to decide whether he should not order the 
women back again. There had never been 
any women there in his time, and he was not 
sure whether this innovation ought to be per- 
mitted. Worse might come of it, he thought. 
Had he known what had happened in a cer- 
tain garden once when woman was admitted, 
he might have been confirmed in his fears. 
The shrewd Scotchman saw that the dog was 
{in a quandary, by his sidelong gait, his 
| drooping head and tail, and his changed be- 
haviour tothe female travellers. Hitherto he 





as no doubt he was, he continued, “ An’ baith | had acted as a sort of “ outrider,” with a little 
among the puir black deevils and the whites, of the guardian element in it ; now, when the 
there is aboot as good a field for two Christian | wooden huts of Ooramarra came in sight, he 
women as evangelists as could weel be dis-| assumed the ré/e of a policeman, and would 





covered.” 

So it was arranged ; and as old Issachar 
was by no means slackening in the pursuit of 
his purpose, and as the squatter was very 
anxious to get home again to the cattle station, 


which sadly needed his keen and vigorous | 


oversight, no time was lost in transferring the 
young Jewess and her friend Elinor Addison 


to the secure and friendly shelter of the home- | 


stead at Ooramarra. 

But how shall I attempt to describe the 
meeting of these long-separated friends, Douce 
and Pawkie? If I refer to the meeting of 
lyavid and Jonathan, I shall perhaps be ac- 
<ounted flippant, though in its way the mutual 
affection in the case of the collies was probably 
quite as great. The case of Damon and 
lythias, however, occurs to me, and as that 
is matter of profane history, and the heroes 
were only heathensafter all, the illustration may 
perhaps be allowable; though, mind you, I 
lon’t put my “‘twa doggies ” into the category 
of heathens ; and as for “ profane,” they of 
course could not stoop to such a thing. There 
was not an antic of which their lithe limbs 
were capable, there was not a movement from 
the nose-tip to tail-tip possible to them, that 
was not called into requisition to enable them 
to emphasize their joy; and then, appealing 
with joyous looks and exultant barks to their 
lord and master, they became classical and 
put the question fairly, “‘ Doth not a meeting 
like this make amends ?” 

I should have even more difficulty in de- 
scribing the curiosity, uncertainty, anxiety, 
dubiety with which the mind of Pawkie was 
exercised concerning the twowomen. It was 
all very well for some miles on the return 
journey ; but when the borders of the Oora- 


like to ‘have warned them off the premises 
under penalty. 
“Weel, weel,” said the squatter, at last, 
| breaking out into hearty laughter on discover- 
| ing the cause of Pawkie’s changed belfaviour. 
“Thae often thowt that the eentellect of a 
| collie dog is something maist extraordinair ; 
mair than human; but this is the cleemax 0’ 
prudence, an’ the queentessence o’ common 
|sense. The doggie might hae read the book 
|o’ Genesis, or the story o’ the Trojan war, or 
ony ither o’ the coontless records o’ the 
| mischief done by women folks! Never fash 
| yersel’, Pawkie ! They’re nane o’ Helen’s sort, 
these, but just twa puir innocent lassies wi nae 
| friens but us an’ God.” 

| But Pawkie was not convinced, and I think 
jafter the first ebullition of joy was over, at 
| his meeting with Douce, the two sages talked 
| the matter over between themselves. Whether 
their verdict was favourable or otherwise will 
| probably be apparent by-and-by. 

There certainly was, as Donald had hoped, 

a speedy and very considerable change for the 
| better on the Ooramarra Estate, consequent 
|on the advent of the two women. By degrees 
the house itself began to assume the aspect 
of a home. ‘The lumbering waggon and its 
team of horses were often sent on long 
journeys to town, and invariably brought back 
supplies calculated to promote the cleanliness, 
comfort, convenience, and pleasure alike of 
master and men. On Sundays, the squatter 
was aided in getting the men together for 
Sabbath worship, and in conducting Sabbath 
service ; and in many ways Zilpah and Elinor 
exercised an admirable and powerful influence 
for good on the rude colony squatted on 
Ooramarra Claim. 
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As an evangelist the young Jewess had very 
special ability. Her knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and her simple-hearted faith in Christ, 
together with her peculiarly winsome ways, 
enabled her to gather round her a willing 
band of bearded men, on week nights as well 
as on the Sabbath ; and not seldom these 
were melted into tears as she told them, while 
weeping for very love and joy herself, the 
matchless story of the Cross. Nor was she 
less successful with the black men, the 
younger of whom, the girls and children, 
seemed to bend beneath her quiet influence, 
so that she had no difficulty in teaching them 
the way to the Cross. Elinor Addison was the 
Martha of the establishment, and the limit- 
less opportunities she now had for giving full 
scope to a naturally active spirit, in household 
duties and the like, helped her largely to get 
rid of her load of grief ; and the total change, 
the bracing air, the constant exercise, the 
consciousness that she was of use, great use, 
and the comparative sense of safety and rest 
that shie enjoyed, brought the colour back to 
her face, health and vigour to her body, and 
her natural buoyancy and sprightliness of 
mind. 

“ Pawkie, auld frien’,” said the Scotchman 
to his doggie, holding talk with his canine 
friends as his wont was, “I reckon you hae 
gotten rid o’ that bee in your bonnet, aboot 
the women. You wadna send ’em awa’ the 
noo, doggie. If you did, you gowk, I wad 
gang awa’ mysel’ ; for there wad be no livin’ 
here withoot the twa lassies, mair eespecially 
ane——” 

Here the Scotchman paused, smiled a 
sardonic smile, and addressing himself now, 
went on to say, “Donald, my man, ye’re 
gettin’ sair bitten atween the ribs I’s misdoo- 
tin. Your dear auld mither used to say, 
‘Oor Donal’s nae fule.’ Tak’ tent, laddie, 
tak’ tent, or you’ll mak’ her a fause witness, 
an’ burn your fingers, or something worse 
intil the bargain.” Whereupon honest 
Donald heaved a sigh of suspicious dimen- 
sions, and went about his business, we will 
hope, with some sense of relief. 

The ordinary calm of Ooramarra life was 
broken in upon in these days, too, by occa- 
sional visits from the Rev. George Fernley, 
who found the air of the big bush farm and 
cattle run exceedingly refreshing after his 
toilsome work on the Sabbath. He found 
also the corn cakes and the other triumphs of 
Elinor Addison’s cooking abilities exceedingly 
appetizing and delightful. The shrewd wit 
and eminent good sense of the Scotchman, 


too, was like a breeze from hills of heather,, 
with a mountain burn near by. But there 
was a peculiar music in Zilpah Joel’s welcome, 
and of course a peculiar pleasure in aiding 
her in her gospel mission :—¢ha¢ was his own 
peculiar calling ;—but whether anybody other 
than the handsome young Jewess would have 
been favoured with so much ministerial help 
at holiday time may well be doubted. Douce 
didn’t much like the look of him, and might 
have caused him much discomfort, but 
Pawkie soon gave his colleague to understand 
that Mr. Fernley was possessed of their 
master’s good will, and was free of the run of 
Ooramarra Farm. We must not be hard on 
Douce, or on Pawkie either, remembering his 
first interview with the young minister. They 
were but dogs, and it is remarkable how many 
men there are whose tendency it is to bite the 
clergy ; but then the dogs, as Donald MacLean 
declared, had “wit and prudence mair than 
ordinair,” and the witless folks I have referred’ 
to have much less. 

So matters continued to run a very smooth 
and peaceable course at Ooramarra for some 
time. Then something happened to disturb 
the still serenity, as the hurricane disturbs a 
tropic calm. Zilpah and her friend were in 
the habit of taking long walks, for the sake 
of pleasant converse and communion with 
nature, whose singular manifestations were 
matter of much interest, and whose beauties 
in that vicinity were great. ‘This they were 
now able to do in safety, for the convict estab- 
lishment down at Ooramarra Creek was far 
more strictly guarded, and the bushrangers 
seemed to have been fully and finally put down. 
On one occasion the two friends had bent 
their steps towards Goldfinch Gully. That 
romantic ravine, with its steep and craggy 
sides, covered with huge gum trees and stately 
pines, and with the babbling burn rushing in 
numerous cascades among the boulders down 
below, attracted them greatly, and led them 
to prolong their stroll. They sat down on a 
projecting rock and watched the agile lizards 
clad in green and gold, and the gorgeous birds 
and butterflies that flashed their bright wings 
in the sun. 

‘What is that?” said Elinor Addison to her 
friend, pointing to a moving form down below 
them, and close by the rushing stream. “It 
looks like——” 

At that moment the form stood upright, a 
face was lifted upward, and the two girls 
recognised at once the grey beard and sinister 
countenance of old Issachar the Jew. 
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CHAPTER XXV. — RICHARD BRAITHWAITE 
MAINTAINS A STRICT INCOGNITO; PHELIM 
MCGRATH IS ANXIOUS ABOUT HIS 
MASTER; AND TABITHA CROWLE_ EX- 
HIBITS A WARLIKE SPIRIT. 


T is long since we bade good-bye to 
] Richard Braithwaite on his embarka- 
tion, after long years of absence, for Old 
England, which, but for the thought of the 
sad straits of his never-forgotten Anice and of 
the little Maggie, of whose existence he had 
first heard from the lips of his dying brother, 
he had never meant to see again. 

The voyage from Australia to England in 
those days was very long and very tedious, 
and many weary months elapsed before the 
returning exile saw the white cliffs and brown 
hillsof his native land. When he did arrive the 
man must have hada long memory and a very 
keen eye who could have detected in him the 
tall, handsome, and sprightly young man who, 
long, long years before, had left his home and 
his motherland in a spasm of grief and anger, 
caused by the heartless treachery of a brother 
and the crushing effect of a blighted love. 

His hair had begun to turn grey on that 
never-to-be-forgotten day, when his convict 
brother revealed himself to him on the 
borders of Goldfinch Gully, and the bleach- 
ing process had been almost completed when 
he heard the saddening revelations made bythe 
hapless and ruined Bertie, when he sat beside 
his bed of death. During that weary voyage 
Richard Braithwaite had plenty of time to 
think; and he could never free himself of 
the saddening thought that his brother Bertie, 
his only brother, the playmate of his child- 
hood and the joyous companion of his youth, 








was now lying in a dishonoured, lonely, un- 
consecrated grave beneath the pine-trees of | 
Ooramarra. 

He asked himself how far his own conduct | 
had been wise and good in going off into un-| 
knownexile, breaking every link that bound him 
to his home, a break that possibly was partly 
answerable for his brother’s subsequent un- 
restrained career of vice. His conscience 
condemned him, and he mourned for the 
deed, as, alas, we generally mourn mistakes 
and misdeeds, when it is too late to mend 
them. 

During his homeward voyage Richard 
Braithwaite was taken seriously ill, and as he 
was Clearly given to understand, and as he 
felt indeed, was likely to die. I am quite cer- 





tain that during his residence as a squatter in 


the land of ,his adoption he was a good mam 
and true, but during his illness aboard the ship, 
and under the influence of sorrow and repent- 
ance, he became both good and true in a higher 
sense, having found the peace that passeth 
understanding, and having in him the true 
spirit and love of his Saviour, who was also. 
his Master and his Pattern. 

Both Phelim McGrath and Squim, who, as. 
it will be remembered, sailed with him, did 
their best to soothe and aid him as he lay for 
weary weeks, tossed in the uncomfortable and 
ill-found ship ; and it may well be doubted 
whether he would have survived the ordeal 
but for the womanly care and attention of the 
honest Irishman and his dusky comrade 
Squim. Phelim did not at all hesitate to. 
appropriate full credit to himself and his 
companion. 

“Yer hanner would nivver ha’ seen land 
again, exceptin’ at the bottom o’ the say,” 
he would say in his blundering and humor- 
ous fashion. “Ifit hadn’t been that Squim an’ 
meself were to the fore, sure the spalpeen of 
a shteward would have made nothing less 
than a ghost o’ your mortial body. Sure an’ 
he was the most onfaithful shteward that iver 
bagged the rint.” 

Whereupon Richard would gratefully ac- 
knowledge their goodness to him, and tell 
them that he could never adequately repay 
them. 

“Ts it repay yerhannermanes? Sure, an’ 
the debt was paid an’ resated in full when 
you began to ask for your victuals at break- 
fast-time, an’ put ’em inside o’ yer wescut 
widout waiting for a gintle reminder that that 
was the quarter they were intinded for.” 

Richard Braithwaite had determined upon: 
his plan of action while yet on shrpboard ; 
and in accordance with this, he gave both 
Phelim and Squim tounderstand thatthey were 
to reveal hisname to no one; and soon after 
he landed he repaired to the neighbourhood: 
of his native place and began his quest for 


| the widowed Anice and the child whom his. 


brother, according to his own confession, had 
“left to starve.” 

Of course he was not long in gathering 
information, some of it true, much of it 
false, and by the time he had traced his 
niece to the house of her cross-grained uncle, 
Daniel Grimrod, he had arrived at the know- 
ledge that Anice was dead, and at the con- 
clusion, thanks to mean and _ slanderous 
tongues of which there are always a bountiful 
supply, that the gipsy-looking lassie, in whom 
all his interest was now centred, was foolish, 








curled moustache and the lavender gloves, 
and Richard was given to understand that 


generally satanic in their character and utterly 
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-of cows which he kept for domestic purposes, 


itself, and which, after being crossed by the 
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vain, and frivolous, and only too likely to walk 
in her father’s misdirected steps. ‘Then Mr. 
Sydney Wainwright came to the front, heof the 


the self-willed girl was allowing the young rowé 
to dangle about her, though she and the 
whole neighbourhood knew his evil course of 
life. So much for Madame Rumour, a 
wide-mouthed witch, whose conjurations are 


mischievous in their results.: 

Richard Braithwaite was fully resolved on 
befriending his niece to the utmost of her 
need ; but he paused, and very wisely paused, 
before revealing himself to her as the rightful 
owner of Hazelcroft, and leading her to 
imagine herself the heiress of that fair estate, 
and possibly of the still larger pile of wealth 
which his own hands had won. He was fully 
resolved that if she were anything other than 
such a maiden should be, he would never put 
such dangerous riches into her keeping, or 
suffer them to be at the mercy of the squan- 
dering propensities of any such husband as 
in that case she was likely to choose. 

So it pleased him to remain /xcognito 
strictly and totally, and to watch and wait, 
and mark events and act accordingly. His 
long grey beard and foreign appearance, 
together with the reputation which the 
hermitage had gained as a haunted house 
tenanted by ghosts and goblins, greatly aided 
his design. True to his squatter’s habit of 
life, he and Phelim McGrath lived alone in 
the eerie old hermitage, except at such times 
as Squim had leave and holiday from the 
school at York, in which his master had 
located him. 

In accordance with Donald MacLean’s 
suggestion, who, as we know, was always the 
friend of the black man,—Richard Braith- 
waite had brought the intelligent young native 
to England for this purpose, and his hope 
was to take him back in due time to Oora- 
marra, civilized and Christianized, to take an 
influential position on the estate, and be a 
power for good in the future among his own 
ignorant and benighted tribes in the Austra- 
lian bush. 

Now, it so happened that Daniel Grimrod’s 
long garden communicated with a small 
paddock, in which that grim personage used 
to keep his pony of all work, and the couple 


and this paddock had a gate which led out 
into the road along which lay the hermitage 


trout stream, led to the family mansion of the 
Wainwrights, and certain shady walks and 
green fields, with which the reader has already 
made some acquaintance. 

One evening as the hermit of Bramleydale 
was taking a late stroll along the lane, he saw 
Maggie Braithwaite holding converse with 
someone within the paddock gate. It was 
dusk, and he was unable to see distinctly ; 
but judging by the fact that her companion 
carried a cane, and had one hand lifted as 
if twirling his moustache, he had no diffi- 
culty in coming to the conclusion that it was 
Mr. Sydney Wainwright, and the discovery 
grieved him greatly. He strolled back again 
for some considerable distance, and then, 
resuming his walk in the same direction, he 
was met by that young gentleman who was 
evidently hasting homeward, and who passed 
him without so much as a response to his 
own courteous good-night. Strong suspicion 
now became absolute certainty, and the 
solitary turned into the gate of the hermitage 
with a sigh upon his lip and sorrow at his 
heart. 

Quick-sighted Phelim McGrath soon dis- 
covered that something had gone wrong with 
his master, and with the boldness which was 
the result of long familiarity between master 
and man, peculiar tg life in the bush, he said, 

Savin’ yer presence, sur! I’m thinkin’ 
you must have seen a ghost outside of the 
hurrmitige : and seein’ that they nivver show 
their taces here where there nat’rally expected, 
that’s a trifle onrasonable.” 

“Why, Phelim? What makes you think 
so?” inquires his master listlessly, and not 
paying much heed the while. 

“* Becase yer hanner looks as scared as the 
riptiles when the blessed S’ Patrick tould ’em 
to lave ould Ireland, an’ nivver a wan av ’em 
had so much as a plank to sail on. Let me 
get you a dhrap o . 

“ No, thankyou, Phil, I’ve seen something 
that has disturbed me a gooddeal. Lock up, 
and let us turn in.” 

The Irishmanstood irresolute. His master’s 
trouble was ever his own, and he fain would 
say a word to cheer him before he left him 
alone. 

“Well, good-night, sur, an’ sure it may do 
you good to remimber the ould sayin’, ‘No 
eyes are best in the dark ; for the blind man 
can’t be desaved by shadows.’” So saying, 
the honest fellow retired. 

“‘T was not ‘desaved,’ as Phelim puts it,” 
said the hermit to himself; “I wish I had 
been.” 
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And yet the Irishman’s “ould sayin’”’ is 
worth taking into account by those who make 
their observations in the dusk. 

On that very night Maggie Braithwaite | 
stole into her uncle’s house like a thief, 
passing upstairs so silently as to be unnoted | 
either by the old carpenter or Tabitha Crowle, 
neither of whom had retired to rest. Quietly | 
and noiselessly the girl bolted the door, and | 
then flung herself upon the bed without | 
undressing, and sobbed and wept in a very| 
abandon of misery, and as if her heart would | 
break. The lonely and tedious hours of the | 
night passed slowly by, and still she wept and 
sighed and turned herself upon her bed, and | 
wailed out— 


**O God, I am aweary, 
And I wish that I was dead !” 


} 


When the first grey dawn of the morning| 
cast its cold, weird glimmer on the window- | 
panes, she fell into a fitful, heavy, and un-| 
refreshing doze ; every now and then starting | 
in her sleep, and murmuring, “I cannot !} 
It’s terrible! No,no! Oh! whatever shall) 
[I do?” 
At last she roused herself from her painful 
slumber, and, after bathing her flushed face 
and aching brow with cold water, she changed 
her dress, smoothed as well as she could her 
dark, unruly, and dishevelled hair, and went 
downstairs to assist Tabitha and the appren- 
tice lad in the usual duties of the morning. 
‘“Why, whatever’s the matter wi’ you, 
lassie ?” said honest, hearty Tabitha, in sym- 
pathetic tones, for Maggie’s pallid face and 
the big black rings around her sunken eyes | 
were index clear enough, and made all! 
evasion vain. ‘You look as if you had| 
nivver been to bed: you are better there| 
than up, I’m thinkin’. Go your ways back, | 
my darlin’, an’ I’ll bring you a strong cup 0’| 
tea.”’ 
“Oh no, thank you, Tabitha ; I’ve had a 
bad night, but I shall be better directly,” said 
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she, but even as she spoke she had to lay 
hold upon the table to keep herself from 
falling. 

“Come, miss,” said downright Tabitha, 
taking her by the shoulder, and wheeling 
her gently round to the foot of the stairs ; 
“if you don’t go, I shall carry you, and that 
you'll soon see.” 

Maggie felt herself quite unable to resist, 
and feeling thoroughly ill in body as well as 
sick at heart, she suffered herself to be con- 
ducted back to her chamber. 

Tabitha undressed her as if she had been 
a little child, and having put her fairly into 
bed, she smoothed the coverlet over her, 


| saying 


“There, now, try to get a bit o’ sleep, and 
I'll bring you up a cup o’ tea; then you'll be 


| better. I know somebody that’s coming here 


7) 





this mornin’, an’ 
“No, no, no!” exclaimed the maiden, 
covering her face with her two hands, and 
beginning to sob hysterically ; “‘ I must never, 
never see him again.” 
“Hush, dearie, hush!” said Tabitha, and 
then wisely enough kissed the white lips of 


| the suffering girl, and quietly left the room, 


carefully closing the door behind her. 
Tabitha Crowle resumed her duties, but 
her heart was sad for her young favourite, 
and her evident distress at the reference to 
the coming visitor set her a-wondering what 
was amiss. 
“Tf that there Mr. Sydney has been up to 


| any hanky-panky tricks, I'll give him a taste o’ 


the mop-handle, as sure as my name’s Tabitha 
Crowle !” 

From this it will be seen that the good- 
hearted housekeeper was not altogether cer- 
tain of that young gentleman’s dona fides, 
though she had taken him into favour. Of 
one thing / am certain, however; namely, 
that the mop-handle would be called into 
requisition if in the least degree she found 


| that her darling had suffered harm. 








SUMMER. 








APs Summer! I know by the morning’s breath, 
ea By the forest wearing a brighter wreath ; 
~*” By the lark’s sweet hymn, as she mounts on_high 
To welcome with joy the dawning sky ; 

By the breeze’s voice, and the woodland song, 

And the streamlet’s hum, as it flows along. 


’*Tis Summer! I know by the noontide’s glow, 
When the sun looks down on this world below ; 
By the cloudless sky, and the sunny ray, 

So bright and clear at the noon of day ; 

By the wild-bee’s hum, the clear sunshine, 

I know, I know ’tis the summer-time. 
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’Tis Summer! I know by the evening’s ray, | 
By the farewell light of departing day ; 
By the flow’rets shedding a sweet perfume, 


Ere they close their leaves 
By the distant song of the 


on the darksome gloom ; 
nightingale, 


I know she is telling her summer’s tale ! 


’*Tis Summer! I know by the starry night, 

By the silver shine of the clear moonlight ; 

By the stilly hush that hovers around, 

But faintly broke by the wave’s low sound : 

By that hour, more sweet than the daylight’s close, 
I know ’tis the Summer’s moonlight repose. 


EREMUS., 


ie call 


ANNA Bepe’s Dest. 


FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF KALMAN MIRSRATH. 


TRANSLATED BY M 


4;;HE judges were sitting. Outside 
4 the fog grew heavy upon the 
irregular building and seemed to 
compress its walls; it clung to 
the windows and hid the ice- 
flowers. What good were flowers, too, here? 
There was heavy, stifling air in the room, a 
smell of fur jackets and brandy, and the lead | 
ventilator turned but slowly, lazily in the| 
uppermost window-pane. 

The judges leant back in their chairs tired 
out ; one shut his eyes and listened, his hand} 
sinking wearily down, to the scratching of the | 
notary’s pen; another yawned as he tapped 
the green table with his pencil; while the 
president, pushing his spectacles to the tip of | 
his nose, wiped his damp forehead with his | 
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among the ice-flowers, multiplying itself on 
the walls and furniture of the justice-room. 

A bonny creature she was. A stately, 
well-proportioned figure, which the small 
flowered fur jacket fitted so neatly, as though 
it had been moulded to her form. Her black 
eyes were gently cast down ; her high, arched 
forehead was clouded; there was sweetness 
in her appearance, grace in her movements, 
a charm in the very rustling of her dress. 

‘What is your business, child?” asks the 
president indifferently. An inflexible, severe 
old functionary like that has no feelings for 
anything. 

The girl adjusts the black kerchief on her 
head and answers with a deep sigh : 

“Mine is a heavy sorrow, a very heavy 


handkerchief, and fixed his cold grey eyes/ one.” 


searchingly on the door through which the} 


Her voice is soft and sad, it goes to the 


persons. concerned in the criminal proceed-| heart like music that, even when it has died 
ings just terminated, the witnesses and| away, seems to linger in the air still, changing 


defendants summoned, were retiring. 
“Ts anyone else outside?” he asks the 
usher in a dull, drawling voice. | 
“ A girl,” says the usher. 
“ Let that girl come in.” 


everyone and everything. 


The faces of the judges are no longer so 


gloomy ; the King’s portrait, and also the 
Lord Chief Justice’s beyond it, nod kindly 
|from the silent wall: let her tell that heavy 


The door was opened, and the girl entered. | sorrow of hers. 


A current of fresh air slipped in with her, | 
gently fanning the faces and tickling the eye-| 
lids ; a sunbeam too must have stolen through 


There’s the writing—thatwill tell ; only she 


must first take it from her bosom, she must 
undo the uppermost hook of her jacket and 
the dense fog to the window, and there danced | put in her hands for it. 
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Oh, wicked hook! See, it has jumped off 
‘ it has fallen to the ground. What a 
charming picture, as she bends down for it 
modestly, and the writing falls out too. 

That pitiless grey head of the president i is 
averted, only his great fat hand is stretched 
out towards the document. 

“A sentence!” he mutters as he runs his 
piercing eyes over the writing, “‘Anna Bede 
is summoned to enter this day upon the six 
months’ penal imprisonment awarded her.” 

The girl nods her head sorrowfully, and 
as she bows it very low, the mourning 
kerchief slips back, and a thick braid of her 
rich black hair falls loosely over her face. 
Better too to cover it up, for if it was lily- 
white before, it is red as scarlet now with 
shame. 

“We got the writing a week ago,” she 
falters. ‘His honour the judge brought it 
himself and also explained it meaning ; and 
my mother, poor woman, said: Go my 
daughter, law is law; there’s no joking with 
it. Well, so I came, to bear the six months.” 

The president wipes his spectacles repeat- 
edly ; his ill-humoured, cold glance seeks the 
faces of his colleagues, the window, the floor, 
the big iron stove, from whose perforated 
door flashing eyes of fire look back at him 
unflinching, and he mutters involuntarily : 
“ Law is law.” 

Then he reads the summons, that flourished 
scrawl on the white page, over and over 
again ; but it certainly is consistent in stating, 
that Anna Bede is sentenced to half a year’s 
imprisonment for concealment of stolen 
goods. 

The lead ventilator begins to turn with 
frantic rapidity. Surely, a storm has risen 
out-of-doors; it shakes the window-panes 
already, causing people to shiver as though 
it were some man’s ghost, and shrieking in 
at the fissures: “ Law is law.” 

The pitiless head nods assent to the super- 
natural voice, the great fat hand rings the bell 
for the usher. 

“Accompany Anna Bede to the prison 
inspector.” 

The man takes thesentence, the girl turnsin 
silence ; but her small red lip moves convul- 
sively as if seeking for words. 

“Perhaps you have something to say 
still ?” 

“Mothing..... nothing, only this, that 
I am Erzsi, Erzsi Bede, for you know, if you 
please, my sister is Anna. We buried her a 
week ago, poor thing.” 


“Oh my God! Why, what should they 
sentence me for ? I don’t harm a fly even.” 

“But then, why do you come here, foolish 
girl ?” 

“It happened in this way, if you please : 
while her affair was laid before the regal table * 
she died. When she lay in the flower-cham- 
ber, that sentence came about the six months, 
that she must undergo the punishment after 
all. Oh, how she had waited for it! ’Twas 
well she could not wait long enough. She 
had not expected “Ais... . . ” 

Her tears begin to flow at the remembrance ; 
she can hardly continue. 

“As she lay there motionless, her eyes 
closed, mute and deaf for ever; my mother 
and I promised her that we would make 
amends for all she had done for her lover’s 
sake. (For she did love that Gabor Kartony 
dearly ; it was for him she fell into sin.) So 
we thought..... 

“What, my child?” 

** That she should have perfect peace in her 
grave. No one shall say she remained his 
debtor; my mother will pay the damages, 
and I will bear that half year in her stead in 
the county prison.” 

The judges looked at each other smilingly. 
** What a childish, what a simple girl!” The 
president’s face, too, seems so ceremoniously 
cold no longer. It was not quite his forehead 
either that he wipes with his yellow hand- 
kerchief ; something beneath it, perhaps. . . . 

“Very well, my girl,” he says softly and 
mildly ; “but stay a little, now I remem- 
eee r 

He puts his broad palm to his forehead 
and pretends to grow lost in thought. 

“ Ay, ay, there’s a great mistakein them atter. 
We sent you an incorrect sentence... .. 

The girl lifts her large, melancholy eyes 
quickly to the old man and eagerly interrupts 
him : 

“You see, you see!” 

There is such painful reproach in -her 
tone, that the old president looks for his 
handkerchief once more. ‘The pitiless. man 
is thoroughly moved. He steps up to the 
girl and gently smooths the raven hair on 
her head. 

“Up there the truth came to light in a 
different way. Go home, my girl; give your 
mother my respects, and tell her that your 
sister Anna was innocent.” 
** We thought so !” she whispered, pressing 
her little hand to her heart. 





“ Well, then, you are not sentenced ?” 





* Supreme Court. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 





WE have lately received from Hodder 
3} and Stoughton a number of 
attractive books, which deserve 
_ emphaticandapproving mention. 
“ The Flower of the Grass Mar-| 
ket” has already obtained the favourable 
verdict of public opinion. ‘This new edition | 
will be even more welcome than the former | 
one, because of the excellence of the general | 


“get up.” It is a good story in an attractive | 
setting. 








“ Tinks in Rebeccah’s Life” is an 


American story, in which is well told how one | 
talent, weli employed, may lead to higher and | 


better issues than ten talents in the keeping 
of a sleepy steward who has never realized 
his responsibility. The binding is quite a 
work of art, and both book and _ binding 
should win much public favour. Being a 
reprint from American plates, we are com- 
pelled to accept the ‘Transatlantic mode of 
spelling. One chapter is headed “A con- 
science not void of offense.” In this respect we 
sincerely wish it was. ‘“ Charles J. Finney,” 
an autobiography, is an interesting record of 
the life and work of the great Revivalist, who 
did a noble work for the Master in his day 
and generation, and being dead yet speaketh | 
in this very desirable book. Few works ofa 
biographical nature have appeared lately 
which portray a nobler soul than that which | 
islimned in “Memorials of Bishop McIlvaine.” | 
He was a noble man of God, and none can 
read these records without receiving true 
stimulus in the best direction. Everybody 
who has read “ From Log Cabin to White 
Ffouse” will be eager to procure its companion | 
volume, “Zhe Pioneer Boy, and how he became | 
President.” t recounts the thrilling story of 


the Life and Career of President Lincoln, | 
and is written in a graphic and effective style. 
The same author’s new volume, “ Zac¢, Push, | 
and Principle,” is quite worthy to keep com-| 
As a gift book to 


pany with the other two. 


Notes on New Books. 


young people it leaves nothing to be desired. 
In “ The Difficulties of the Soul,” the Rev. 
W. Hay M. H. Aitken has provided a tho- 
roughly useful handbook for those who are 
troubled with stumbling-blocks on matters 
pertaining to the Christian faith; we cannot 
doubt that it will be of great and increasing 
service. 

From F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, 
we have received “Zhe Foster Brother’s 
Story,” by the Rev. James Yeames. Mr. 
Yeames is becoming widely known as a 
writer of bright little stories for young people, 
and this little volume will sustain his reputation. 
Also “ Peggte’s Boast,” by F. M. Holmes, a 
pleasant little story, illustrative of the ‘Tem- 
perance movement. 

“ At ye Grene Griffin,” J. F. Shaw and Co.,. 
is a story of ‘‘ Ye Olden Time,” and Emily S. 
Holt, the authoress, has managed to catch 
the spirit of the days she depicts with much 
success. “ The Neu Grammar of French Gram- 
mars,” published by Cross, Lockwood and Co., 
is arranged on asomewhat novel plan, and in 
addition to its general contents as a grammar 
has this very important excellence,—it is in 
strict harmony with the usages of to-day. 
Like everything else, languages alter as the 
years go by, and either dictionaries or gram- 
mars that fail to take account of this so far 
come short of their true design. 

Though our notice is somewhat late of 
these children’s books received from Strahan 
and Co., weinsert it the more willingly because 
we have nothing but good to say of them. 
“ Sugar and Spice,” “Cats Cradle,” “ The 
Merry Nursery.” Having tested them all by 
that surest of all tests, an intelligent child, 
we say of them all, that they are good and 


| beautiful, and just the thing for the little ones. 


Several other books lie on our library table, 
but they must stand over a little while. 
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SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


CoMPILER OF *‘ MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDs,” ‘*NoBLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE,” ETC, 


THERE are in this world two kinds of natures, those 
that have wings, and those that have feet,—the winged 
and the walking spirits. The walking are the logicians : 
the winged are the instructive and poetic. Natures 
that must always walk find many a bog, many a 
thicket, many a tangled brake, which God’s happy 
little winged birds flit over by one noiseless flight. 
Nay, when a man has toiled till his feet weigh too 
heavily with the mud of earth to enable him to walk 
another step, these little birds will often cleave the air 
in a right line towards the bosom of God, and show 
the way where he could never have found it.—J/rs. 
ff. B. Stowe. 


THE CHARM OF AN OLD HousE.—I loved old 
houses best, for the sake of old closets and cupboards, 
and good thick walls that don’t let the wind blow in, 
and little out-of-the-way polyangular rooms with great 
beams running across the ceiling—old heart of oak 
that has outlasted half a score generations — and 


chimney-pieces with the date of the year carved above | 


them, and huge fire-places that warmed the shins of 
Englishmen before the house of Hanover came over. 
The most delightful associations that ever made me 
feel, and think, and fall a-dreaming, are excited by 
old buildings—not absolute ruins, but in a state of 
decline. Even the clipped yews interest me ; and if 
I found one in any garden that should become mine, 
in the shape of a peacock, I should be as proud to 
keep his tail well spread as the man who carved 
him. 


THE BAMBOO.—The uses to which the Bengalese 


THERE must have been something very amiable 
about the poet Shenstone, notwithstanding his pecu- 
| liarities, or he would never have written in one of his 
letters, “I never cast my eyes over a spacious map but I 
fancy that in such and such a country there are many 
amiable persons whom I should like to know. Then 
I sigh to think I never shall.” 





EVERY man is created to fight: he is perhaps best 
of all definable as a born soldier: his life “a battle 
and a match” under the right General. It is for 
ever indispensable for a man to fight; now with 
necessity, with barrenness, scarcity, with puddles, 
| bogs, tangled forests, unkempt cotton : now also with 
| the hallucinations of his poor fellow-men. Hallu- 
| cinatory visions rise in the head of my poor fellow-man ; 
make him claim over me rights which are not his. All 
fighting is the dusty conflict of strengths, each think- 
ing itself the strongest, or, in other words, the justest 
of Mights, which do in the long run, and for ever 
will, in this just universe mean, Rights. In conflict, 
the perishable part of them, beaten sufficiently, flees 
| off into dust: this process ended, appears the imper- 
ishable, the true and exact. —Car/y/e. 





HuMAN SKIN NAILED TO CHURCH Doors.— Mr. 
Albert Way communicated the result of a correspon- 
dence relating to the tradition handed down in several 

| instances, that the doors of certain churches had been 
| covered with human skin as a punishment of sacrilege. 
| Sir Harry Edglefield has first called the notice of the 
| Society of Antiquaries to the existence of such a tradi- 
| tion regarding the churches of Hadstock and Copford, 
lin Essex ; and the Hon. Richard Neville, in his ‘‘ An- 


put the bamboo are innumerable. They make of it, | tiqua Explorata,” had again stated the record pre- 
wholly or in part, agricultural implements, tools of all} served by popular belief in those parishes. It ap- 
kinds, instruments of war, and masts, yards, oars, | peared that a similar tale was known at Worcester, 
spars, and decks of boats. They use it in the con- | in relation to the great doors of the Cathedral—sup- 
struction of bridges, of levers, of carts, litters and biers; | posed to have been covered with the skin of a person 
for flagpoles, for fireworks, for fences, for the raised | who had robbed the high altar. These doors had 
floors of their granaries, for the posts and frames and | been renewed of late years, and the old wood-work 
roofs of their houses—in many cases their houses are | deposited in the crypt ; but by the assistance of Mr. 


built altogether of bamboo. The common mode of 
carrying light goods is to suspend them from the ends 
of a split bamboo, laid across the shoulders. It 
furnishes them with spouting to convey the water 
from their roofs; they make baskets of it, poultry-coups, 
bird-cages, and fish-traps. A small piece split at one 
end answers as a pair of tongs to take up burning 
charcoal, and a thin slip of it makes a knife sharp 
enough for many purposes. Its surface is so hard that 
the ryot uses it as a whetstone to sharpen his sickle. 
Every schoolboy knows that the eggs of the silkworm 
were first brought from China to Constantinople in 
the hollow of the bamboo; a joint of it forms a bottle 
for liquids, and a section of it is often used for measur- 
ing them in the bazaar. A piece of it of small 
diameter is a blowpipe for kindling a fire and for the 
smith to melt his metals, and also serves as tubing for 
distilling apparatus. It is very difficult to see how 
they would do without it in Bengal and in other 
countries where it abounds. 


| Jabez Allies, a portion of the supposed human skin 
| had been obtained which remained under the iron 
work and clamps—the skin having evidently been laid 
upon the doors when first made. It proved, on ex- 
amination by a powerful microscope, to be in fact 
human. Mr. Way stated that having obtained portions 
of the skin from the church doors at Hadstock and 
Copford, these had proved also, on scientific exami- 
nation, to be human skin. He alluded also to the 
mention made by Pepys, in his Diary, of a visit, in 
| 1661, to Rochester Cathedral, to see Danes’ skins with 
| which the doors, as it was believed, were covered. 
The occurrence of such savage punishment in remote 
villages, and in parts of the country infested by 
Danish or other pirates, might appear less extra- 
ordinary ; but the discovery of such a practice in the 
instance of cathedral churches must be considered as 
very remarkable—more especially as no ancient law 
| against sacrilege has been found by which any like 
| penalty was shown to have been warranted. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
* AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 











NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 
I of power of the digestive juices in| society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
the stomach to convert what we eat and pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
drink into healthy matter for the proper | produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
caused by everything which weakens the | symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the | dreams and startings, and affording little 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 
very certain that if we could always keep | much moaning, with a sense of weight 
the stomach right we should only die by and oppression upon the chest, night- 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro-| mare, &c. 


duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 


Tt is almost impossible to enumerate 
all the symptoms of this first invader 
upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
cases of Indigestion there will probably 


with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | be something peculiar to each ; but be 
tensidn or feeling of enlargement of the they what they may, they are all oc- 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in | casioned by the food becoming a burden 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | and in all its stages the medicine most 


noise in the bowels ; in some cases of | wanted is that which will afford speedy 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | and effectual assistance to the digestive 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | organs, and give energy to the nervous 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | andmuscularsystems—nothing can more 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted | speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much | so desirable an object than Norton’s 
gratification ; a long train of nervous | Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly 
general debility, great languidness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 

ersons so afflicted frequently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
irritable and desponding, and great | and strength to the stomach ; and inall 
anxiety is observable inthe countenance ; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach; ' 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under a apprehension of | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary dahger, will start at any | the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
sometime to calm and collect themselves; | large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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2 OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 
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which must be taken with it into-the 
stomach, It requires a quarterof a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers ; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
onee be seen how impossibile it is totake 
a proper dose of this whclesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only eason 
why it has not long sinee been 

the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it thestomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destioy 
the effect. 
ing a weak stomach with 4 large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious; and that the 





which gives.sirength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
whelesome food, which increases the 
poe of every nerve and muscle of the 

uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems, 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissuno of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy efiect in 
repairmg the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence onthe whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compassis contained the largest quantity 


It must be evident that load. | of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 


nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses healih and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 


medicine lust possess powerful renova- | tution against contagion; as such their 
ting properties only to counteract the | genera! use is strongly recommended as 
bad effects likely to be produced by the | a preventative during the prevalence of 
water. Generally speaking, this has | malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a | eases, and to personsattendingsick-rooms 
herb sing the highest restorative | they are invaluable,as in no one instance 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- | have they ever failed in preventing the 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the | taking of illness, even under the most 
most certain preserver of health, trying circumstances 

+NORTON’S, CAMOMILE PILLS! As Norton's Camomile Pills are 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- | particularly recommended forall stomach 





dentally discovered, and known only to | 
the. proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
morethan an ounce of the flowers is con- | 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all-the fine aro- 


complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
upon volume, after the country has, as 
it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 


more, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind, There can be no doubt that the 
palate is. designed to inferm us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruet us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 


matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and. de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their eflect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed toceld and weta whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on | 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and_ strict. obser- | than that those articlas which are agree- 
vance of the medicinal properties of | able to the taste were by nature intended 
Norton's Camomile Pills; itis only.domg | for our food and sustenance® whether 
them justice to say;,that, they. are really, | liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
the most valuableof allTo 10 Mepicrves. duction ; if they.are pure and unadul- 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine | terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 








their use; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- 


| soon be right again. 


proves, eat and drink always in modera- | 


tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
im the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
se as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to‘take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
sant to yourself only that they disagree, 
you may at once conclude that the fault 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 
sess the power which it ought to do, 


| 
| 


that it wants assistance, and the sooner | 


that assistance is afforded the better, A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best “prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 
ease ali the work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 
agreeable te the taste, and unable to 
name one individual article of food 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. Never forget that a 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
chanting, never forget that temperance 
tends to preserve health, and that health 


| entire action is to give energy and force 


is the soul of enjoyment. But should | 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever | 


so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 
der it immediate aid by taking a dose of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- 





|}cémmencement. Indeed, it is most con- 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 


It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either b 
accident or wilful adulteration, whic 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 
sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous eflects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 





to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws iis succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pris 
should be immediately taken, as they 

ease at its 





will stop and eradicate « 





fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 
OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by any 
change of clime whatever. Price 134d. 
and 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 
The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pints equal to 


PORN nama 





fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERs. 


off 
Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. } 


Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 


persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING -POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 


Tue value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
“ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two FQP’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 
Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and. 2s. 9d. each. 
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The Housewife’s Friend and Family Help, post 
free, One Shilling. 
Children’s Ailments, and how to treat the m, post 
free, One Shilling. 
The bat Road to learn French, post free, One 
Shillin 
The infallible Ready Reckoner, post free, One 
Shillin: 


The "Family Pudding Book, post free, One Shilling. 


The Guide to Double Entry Book-keeping, post 
free, Sixpence. 

The Servant’s Companion, post free, Sixpence. 

The New Family Receipt Book, post free, Sixpence. 

The Domestic Gardener’s Assistant, post free, 
Sixpence. 


USEFUL MANUALS FOR ALL. 


Modern Guide to Cookery and Carving,. post 
free, Sixpence 

The complete Cattle Keeper, post free, Sixpence, 

Confectionery, whole Art of, post free, Sixpence. 





Instructions for the Pianoforte, post free, One 
Shilling 
Inaheuctor’ for Ballad Singing, post free, One Shilling, 


Self-tutor for the Violin, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Flute, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for Harmonium, post free, One Shilling. 
Self-tutor for the Cornet, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Concertina, post free, Sixpence. 
Self-tutor for Banjo, post free, Sixpence. 


Can be sent Post free, by forwarding stamps for the amount named, to 


SMART & ALLEN, London House. = Paternoster Row, London. 





ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest fabric manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children ; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water. 


A quality, 27in. wide, yg per yard. 

5B; ” 2/2 5s 

Cc » ” 2/9 

D SS pes soft and velvet- like, 3/3 yard. 

E ie extra-stout for Boys, 1/8 per yard. 

4 ; oe Men, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. 


27in. wide, I/l} per yard, 
vy Bathing Dresses, &c. 


| 


all wool, for 


H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, “jn wide, 
- — 

j do. do. do. 6/2 

K do. do. do. T/- 

L For Ladies’ Winter, and Gents’ Summer Suits, 7/9 yd. 
All Parcels over 2O/- carriage paid to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c. 

Patterns post-free. 


POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 


37, 38, BEDFORD STREET ; 14, 165, 


& 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 





Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be 
his own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the 
System, so as to reach any internal Complaint, 
by these means, it cures Sores or Ulcers in the 
THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, SPINE, or other 
Parts. It is an infallible remedy for BAD LEGS, 
BAD BREASTS, Old Wounds, Contracted or Stiff 
Seints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. and all Skin Diseases. 





PAGE WOODCOCK'’'S 





WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 
from a‘disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 1s. r}d-, 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should an Oey occur, enclose 


14, 33, or 54 Stam; ant according to size, to PAGE D. WOODC 
Calvert Street, NORWICH Srmedte of Lincoln), “aa they will 
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IXTY YEARS? SUCCESS.—The best and only 
certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, ,! 
strengthening, beautifying or restoring the Hair, Ja 
Whiskers, or Moustaches, and preventing tkem 5 
gray. Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d.,6s., and Ils, 
} Ee, all chemists & perfumers, & at 22, Wel lington 
reet, Strand, London, W.C. For Children’s and (5 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and urrivalied. ; 


oF, 


be sent free by return of post. 
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} NEWINGTON 
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BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment tht BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 
head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuzsine. It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 
about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 

1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 

2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 


re-warmed when about to be served. 








EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
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S. & H. HABRBIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


@ _EBONITE CLEAN! NO DUST!! 





CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


WA TER P y 00 7 ** DOME BLACK LEAD” (manufactured from cheap materials) 
resembling the “* DOME” in shape but NOT IN QUALITY. These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 
BLACKING THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 
and it is manufactured ONLY BY E. JAMES & 80 + age urchasers shou 
For Boots and Shoes, see that the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
: errs every block. No other is genuine. 


\ : oar 2a Requires no Brushing. E JAME Sz SON Sicc55 p LYM 0 Tha} 


To be obtained of all Oilmen and Grocers. 
D A of | O WV’ ~~) RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 
M AGNETINE EVERY BLADE STAMPED AND WARRANTED THE 
VERY FINEST MANUFACTURE, AND HOT-WATER 
BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES. 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &c. QS-» 12S., 245-, 355. per dozen. 
FOR THE CURE OF MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 


Gout, Rueumatism, GENERAL DEBILITY, INDIGESTION, 
Sciatica, LumsaGco, Broncuitis, Liver, 











38- 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. 










sures LUNG, AND CHEST cs rape = noe ; = ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) oF CUTLERY, SPOONS, 
Gentlemen’s Belts. | Descrip tive | es’ Belts. Forks, Cruet Stanps, &c. 
| > eee fi sale 
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Pamphlet 


25/- each POST FREE. ;: FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 
Lae ame 27/- each, 71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON. 





5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases and upwards. 
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